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To Bagdad and Back 


The Romantic Travel Book Extraordinary 


“The Book You Will Love to Read’”’ 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


._—_—A 





Three Hundred Pages 


of Enchantment 


The Book that Brings 
Back Childhood’s 


Dreams 


Wander 
with its Author 
Amid the Scenes of 
Ancient Writ—the 
Birthplace of the 
Human Race 


—-* 


When the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 

In the silken sail of infancy, 

The tide of time flow’d back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time, 

And many a sheeny summer morn, 

Adown the Tigris I was borne, 

By Bagdad’s shrines of fretted gold, 

High-walled gardens green and old 
True Mussulman was I and sworn. 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid 


—Tennyson 
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Price $6.00 Postpaid 
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Sumptuously Bound 
Illuminated Covers 


Gilt Top 


os 


Beautifully Illustrated 
with Etching and 
Original Drawings 
Colored Inserts 


and 
a Multitude of 
Halftone Engravings 
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. . - Old as the hills: old as 
the winds that fan the desert 
sands from Basra to Barea, her 
features scarred but unsullied by 
the hand of Time that laid low 
the Eternal City, Bagdad was 
old when the mythical story of 
Romulus and Remus told of the 
mythical origin of Rome. Older 
than the temples among whose 
ruins Mary and the Child sought 
shelter from the wrath of Herod; 
old, nay, hoary with age—when 
Moses, the Infant of the Nile, 
led forth half a million freed 
slaves and gave them an Empire 
and a Book.” 
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_Alffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


CCORDING to Census Bureau estimates, 
there were over one hundred and twenty 
million people in America on July 1, 1928. 
This recalls the dream revealed in a speech 
of John Adams in 1786, when he was 
American Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James. In a burst of old-time Revolution- 
ary oratory, he proclaimed: 

“It has ever been my hobby horse to see 
rising in America an empire of liberty, and 

a prospect of two or three hundred millions of freemen, 

without one noble or king among them.” 

John Adams sleeps in peace by the side of his son, 
John Quincy Adams, another president of the United 
States, in the old Quincy Churchyard. One hundred and 
forty-two years have passed since the far-seeing patriot 
pictured this dream of America. While the two or three 
hundred millions have not yet arrived, there isn’t any 
king or noble among us to disturb the dreams of John 
Adams, who was the one man who did more through his 
oratory to drive Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence 
through the Continental Congress than any other one 
man. They both passed away on the anniversary of the 
signing of that document, July 4, 1826 with thoughts of 
each other and the great Republic they had helped to 
create. 





* * * * 


HE high cost of living is reflected in the expense in- 

volved in broadcasting the two National Conven- 

tions. Mr. M. H. Aylesworth, president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, set a new high record in 
radio public service when he brought the convention of 
both political parties to the people of all political parties 
through forty-three radio stations at a cost of $181,000. 
The expense was $1.15 a second, or $69.00 a minute or 
$4,140 an hour. The human voice has not been able to 
spend more money than that in the same length of time. 
The Democratic Convention cost $27,000 more than the 
Republican, because there were more words, and 90,000 
seconds of time were monopolized by the speakers on the 
air, a tidy bill for convention oratory. The entire expense 
of this was borne by the National Broadcasting Company, 
and few programs have been sponsored that cost more per 
second than the speeches at Houston. The time is cer- 
tainly coming when speeches will be broadcast from the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, giving every 
radio listener a preferred seat in the galleries while Con- 


gress is in session. 
~ * * * 


INCE the passage of the Air Commerce Act in 1926 
which officially expressed the Government’s interest 
in aviation, the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the pro- 
motion of Aeronautics under the direction of Harry F. 


Guggenheim, president, has been an all-important factor 
in the progress of American aeronautics. During 1927 a 
series of spectacular flights occurred which included the 
epochal flight of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. This 
served to arouse public interest to a high pitch, but the 
practical work of tasks less dramatic followed. In this 
Harry Guggenheim planned the trip of Lindbergh to 
forty-eight states and proved the practibility of Commer- 
cial Aviation, and stimulated the use of Air Mail. Daniel 





DR. HUBERT WORK 
Chairman of the National Republican Commit- 
tee at his desk in Washington. 


Guggenheim created a School of Aeronautics in New 
York University and gave $800,000 to various educational 
institutions to equip themselves for research and instruc- 
tion in aeronautics. Meteorology was recognized as a 
fundamental need for aviation for successful air trans- 
portation. This has developed to such an extent that the 
radio furnishes now not only weather reports but reports 
on flying conditions from various centres that can be safe- 
ly followed in a contemplated journey by air. 

President Guggenheim in his enthusiasm declares that 
the time is coming when the airplane will be indepen- 
dent of atmospheric conditions. The Neon light has helped 
to penetrate the invisibility of fog, while radio direction 
finders have made it possible for pilots to find their way 
in a fog by radio signals. An expedition was planned to 
Greenland by the University of Michigan. President 
Guggenheim’s last report is an intensely interesting sum- 
mary of conditions, and the astonishing report has beer 
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made by the Imperial Airways of England carrying fifty- 
two thousand passengers over two million five hundred 
thousand miles last year without injury to a single pas- 
senger; while the railroads in England in 1842 carried 
ten thousand passengers three million miles in which 
twenty-two people were killed. Mr. Guggenheim has said 





JAMES G. BORLAND 
Editor of the Franklin, Pa., ‘““News-Herald” whose 
new book will tell the story of a busy and intensely 
interesting newspaper career. 


that it is not the purpose of the fund to become a per- 
manent organization, but to help advance and carry on 
air transportation to the point where it will take care of 
itself and yield good returns to those who make invest- 
ments and supplement present methods of transporta- 
tion to such an extent that travel by air will be utilized to 
its fullest extent and eliminate the congestion occasioned 
by the geometrical multiplication of automobiles trav- 
ersing this mundane sphere The benefits of this Fund 
extend to all countries. 


* * * * 


HE assassination of President-elect Obregon and the 

tragic death of Captain Carranza, Mexico’s Lind- 

bergh, have directed attention to the sister Republic 
that is mellowed with genuine sympathy. The act of the 
crazed artist youth has served to establish the policies of 
President Calles more firmly than ever. His decision to 
retire in December and the incidents following the in- 
vestigation would seem to indicate in the shock of this 
assassination Mexico is understanding as never before 
the penalties of anarchy and revolution. The young flier 
Carranza did more towards stimulating good will to- 
wards Mexico and the United States than any ambassa- 
dor that has ever appeared in Washington, simply because 
his courage and daring and devoted patriotism touched 
the hearts of the people in the sister Republic to the north. 


x x x 
OLITICS makes strange bed fellows, but the nomina- 
P tion of Senator Curtis for vice-president on the 
Republican ticket made no difference in his high personal 


—, 


regard and friendship for his friend and colleague, Sen- 
ator Joe Robinson of Arkansas, nominated for a similar 
position on the Democratic ticket. They were in the Sen- 
ate Office Building in their respective rooms clearing 
their decks for the campaign at the same time, and did not 
fail to exchange the personal amenities that have charac- 
terized their friendship for many years past. There have 
never been two men more popular in Washington among 
their associates named for a place on the tickets of the 
two leading political parties. They have both been 
“whips” but neither have left a sting in the exercise of 
their authority as leaders. Foreigners in the diplomatic 
circles comment in wonderment on the good-natured 
friendship that prevails among Americans even in the 
throes of a hotly contested political campaign. 


* * * * 


ITH the women’s department in charge of Mrs. Al- 
vin T. Hert for the Republicans and Mrs. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, former governor of Wyoming, for the 

Democrats many unique features have already been in- 
troduced in looking after the woman vote. They are com- 
pelled to meet the eternal feminine query “Because,” and 
they seem to be equal to all the mystical processes of pol- 
itical procedure among women that has so long baffled 
the genius of man. They have done almost everything 
from introducing new features at bridge parties to labels 
for dogs. Curious enough, the demand for speakers in 
the Women’s Department is a call for men. It is insisted 
that they listen better to the basso profundo masculine 
than the higher pitched tones of women speakers, because 
it affords a change in the dominant notes sounded at a 
social gathering. “This campaign is something more than 
a social event” commented one of Mrs. Hert’s assistants 
in talking the matter over with a lieutenant of Mrs. Ross 
in a perfectly amicable way. They eliminated mention of 
the candidates or anything that had to do with the plat- 
forms in their political discussions, which indicates that 
the women know how to avoid the rancors of a campaign. 


Harry F. Gug- 
genheim Presi- 
dent of the Gug- 
genheim Founda- 
tion which has ac- 
complished most 
astonishing re- 
sults in stimulat- 
ing and aiding 
in the advance- 
ment of aviation 
throughout the 
world. 





be - success of the reduction of air mail postage 
August 1, was forecast in the heavy advance sale of 
stamps. What the post office department is doing 
with airplanes in speeding mail all over the nation was 
discussed by Harry S. New, postmaster-general, in a 
broadcast 10 minute speech. His subject was “The Air 
Mail.” The advantages of the air postal service and the 
plans of the post office department for the future in de- 
veloping air mail was discussed in the talk. Long before 
the old air mail stamps were discarded there was a bom- 
bardment of the department by stamp collectors desirous 
of preserving the first Air Mail stamp on which was en- 
graved the portrait of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. 
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HE busy sign is up at the Republican National Com- 
mittee at the Barr Building. Even during the dull 
August, days there was a continuous line of callers 
loaded with suggestions of how to elect Hoover. The type- 
writers clicked at a lively pace and Chairman Work 
kept in close touch with the offices of the Eastern head- 
quarters in New York City where Senator Moses of 
New Hampshire is the presiding genius. At the Western 
headquarters at Chicago former Congressman J. W. 
Good is in charge of the work, with the same enthusiasm 
with which he conducted the campaign for delegates. Mr. 
Good hails from Iowa and was the congressman from the 
district in which West Branch, the birthplace of Herbert 
Hoover, is located. He was able to corral two delegates 
from this district when it looked as if the Hawkeye State 
presented a solid front for Frank O. Lowden as her native 
son. The campaign literature will not include so many 
speeches from the Congressional Record as usual, as there 
were not many of those gentlemen speaking out enthu- 
siastically for Hoover prior to June, 1928. The Congres- 
sional campaign and contest for seats in the Senate is be- 
ing pushed hard by the Republican organization, while 
Senator Norris insists that these contests are separate 
and apart from the presidential ticket, which would con- 
tinue the bloc control in Congress. 
* * * * 


ITH Governor Henry Allen in charge of the Pub- 
licity Bureau of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, the people may expect some literature that has 

the real Kansas vigor and flavor for the campaign. Gov- 
ernor Allen is an old war horse and has seen all sorts of 
political complications. He made a trip overseas during 
the war and was immortalized by his friend William 
Allen White in the book “Henry and I.” He was not only 
Governor of Kansas, but was the author of several meas- 
ures that attracted widespread attention and was known 
as the “Kansas idea.” In the 1896 campaign there was 
a little pamphlet circulated that made a sensation. It 
was entitled “What’s the Matter with Kansas.” There 
doesn’t seem to be anything the matter with Kansas with 
Senator Charles Curtis on the ticket, as far as Republi- 





MRS. JAMES J. DAVIS 
Wife of the Secretary of Labor, and four daughters, 
Joan, Jewell, Jane and Jean. 


cans are concerned. Good crops and good prices have 
solved many a complication associated with the Farm 


Problem. 
He * 1K a 


OW comes a modern scientist and insists there is no 

1 such thing as Dog Days, that is to say, it does not af- 
fect dogs. He did not venture to say that it did not 
affect human beings. August is the supreme month of 


route of going out of office. 


vacation days, the time when everybody feels “oozy” and 

more or less irresponsible. The weather reports indicate | 
the hottest summer in the Capital City for years, and yet 

the wheels of government go merrily on, even if they do 

have to abandon their desks on the extremely hot summer 

afternoons. 





HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
Secretary of Labor, who spoke at the Inter- 
national Fraternal Congress at Cardiff, 
Wales. 


All this suggested to Chairman Work of the Republican 
National Committee of having a summer capital, such as 
is provided in Spain, where the King and his court and 
the whole works move to San Sebastian in the north when 
the hot summer sun strikes old Madrid. In England 
August is termed the beginning of Autumn but they have 
no Labor Day that celebrates the American terminus of 
vacation days. What a wonderful name this month pos- 
sesses—August! Named for Augustus Cesar, who had his 
fling at tinkering with the calendar after Julius Cesar 
had engraved his name in the month of July. So you see 
the months of July and August are reminders of the em- 
perors of Imperial Rome, who aspired to even rule the 
calendar itself, and were successful in having their names 
handed down to posterity to be remembered by every man 
and woman who has any thought or knowledge of the 
passing of time. 


bo * * * 


Speaking of time, reminds us that the presidential cam- 
paign will be duly inaugurated when the letters of accept- 
ance appear. Herbert Hoover will mail his epistle to 
Uncle Sam August 11th and Governor Smith on August 
22nd, which will notify the country officially that they 
have accepted the honors and explain the reasons why. 
“Bills of acceptance” representing procedure in modern 
finance carry a pledge as effective as that of the old-fash- 
ioned mortgage, so consequently letters of acceptance have 
somewhat supplanted the preeminence of convention plat- 
forms, which have long ago been accounted the instru- 
ment or the method of getting into office, but it is also the 
Anyhow, August has the 
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distinction of two full moons and the oriflame of flowers 
and fruitage, to say nothing of corn on the cob, that sug- 
gests thirty-one days of relaxation for the highly strung 
American people, to expend as much energy in vacation 
days as in the routine of a workaday world. 
* * 7 

HE White House looks lonesome during these August 

days, but, never mind, the president is catching fish 

at Brule and is well rid of his hay fever, and Colonel 
Osmun Latrobe, aid to the president, a rough and ready 


a friend of John Philip Sousa, who dedicated a recent 
composition, “Followers of the Flag” to the veterans of 
the Old Fort Cavalry of which Colonel Latrobe was leader. 
Announcing guests at the White House, pronouncing 
names, was a new experience for the intrepid soldier of 
fortune who has lived most of his life out of doors away 
from the restraints of social functions. He is called the 
“Mystery Man” of the Coolidge administration, who grad- 
— under protest from his cavalry saddle into a swivel 
chair. 


* * * 
HERE were many experts in ad- 








ite-,: vertising who lingered long to 
= Aide = 











look over the exhibit of Louis M. 
Pinkney at the Advertising Club in 
New York. Mr. Pinkney is a modern- 
ist, but from a different angle. Al- 
though surprisingly young, he has ar- 
rived and struck a new note in his 
art. He is one of the few artists that 
enjoys the distinction of having been 
born in New York. Studying at the 
Art Students League, the National 
Academy, the New York School of 

. Fine Arts, he won a Vanderbilt 
Scholarship and went abroad to 
study. He remained not only to study, 
but to teach, being given an instruc- 
torship in a French school. 

Very few artists are more versatile, 
for Pinkney seems to be a master of 
many media and has even planned 
costumes of striking design for 
theatrical purposes, in which the in- 
signia of the period was given with a 
subtle touch of modernism here and 
there. His posters are especially 
striking, because he uses the silhou- 
ette idea and his work with water 
color on tracing paper instead of the 
old time bristol board is quite distinc- 
tive. Altogether, there is something 
fresh, inviting and vital in the work 
that Mr. Pinkney has turned out, ex- 
pressing a very positive individuality. 

x *” ok 

HOSE who are in any way asso- 

ciated with affairs in Washing- 


ton will be interested in the 
new book by James B. Borland, editor 
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The BALSAMS 
Dixville Notch N. H: 
July 28 “Aug 4. 








of the News-Herald at Franklin, Pa., 
entitled “Fifty years in the News- 
paper Game.” It is one of the most 
stirring, comprehensive histories of 
the last fifty years that has been writ- 
ten, because he deals with actual ex- 
periences connected with newspaper 
work. This naturally comprehends 
about all the activities of American 
life which is reflected in the record of 
goings and comings and doings of a 


ah. 








- 





Reproduction of a poster printed on imitation birch bark announcing the gathering of 
the Wannabonus Tribe at Dixville Notch, N. H., with the Big Chief W. L. Simpson 


wearing the War Bonnet. 


cavalry officer of the old school is with him. His real 
name in Wild Western nomenclature is ““‘Deadwood Dick” 
an avowed enemy of “pink pants” soldiers. He fascinated 
the president last year with his stories of the Black Hills 
and the president is not required to read dime novels for 
his western thrillers. Colonel Latrobe was first lured in- 
to a desk job by President Coolidge and has had about 
the most quiet time of his adventuresome career. He is 


country newspaper which comes 
closer in contact with the people than 
the metropolitan daily. The book has 
the absorbing interest of a novel and 
the characters stand out, because he 
is dealing with real people. 

No pastor comes closer to the people of the home town 
than “Ye Editor.” The book will recall happy days in 
the lives of many Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress who were newspapermen. 

* * * * 
ADIO can scarcely be counted an expense in the polit- 
ical national campaign funds. The acceptance 


speeches of Hoover and Smith will be broadcast to 
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the entire nation by the National Broadcasting Company 
and associated stations as a public service and without 
cost to the candidates or committees. 

The acceptance speech of Herbert Hoover from Palo 
Alto, California, on August 11 will be given radio listeners 
throughout the entire United States and the same nation- 
wide system will be used by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee in broadcasting Governor Smith’s speech. This 
has been offered gratuitously to Secretary Hoover and 
Governor Smith, because the acceptance speeches are 
of national public interest. 

“The campaigns to follow utilizing radio broadcasting 
will be on the regular charge basis and no party prefer- 
ence will be shown. We fully appreciate the great im- 
portance of radio broadcasting in the forthcoming cam- 
paign. Regular political broadcasting time schedules are 
now being worked out with the party organizations to in- 











sure fairness and impartiality” announced Mr. M. H. 
Aylesworth president of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

It was found that public interest in the convention 
broadcasts had exceeded that of any event that has ever 
been made available to the entire nation through radio 
broadcasting. Courts were recessed, regular studies were 
temporarily set aside in many schools and auditoriums 
were turned over to crowds eager to hear the conventions. 
The ears of the nation were opened listening in hard. 


The broadcasting studio has taken the place of the 
political meeting room and the speeches will be carefully 
digested in the homes of the people. 


* * * * 


EW actors are more welcomed in Washington than 
Sir Harry Lauder who inspires sedate officials in the 
audience to join in the chorus of his inimitable songs 

and they continue on with him in that infectious laughter. 
In telling how he felt about setting onto his own life 
story for print in the book “Roamin’ in the Gloamin’ ” 
to be published in September, Sir Harry comments: 
“Writing these roamin’s of a crowded professional 
life will drive some of the liltin’ and singin’ out of my 
head for a week—month or two. A man cannot write and 
sing at the same time, as I’m finding out—but there’s 
nothing to prevent me throwing down my pen every now 
and then and bursting into song.” Sir Harry’s autobiog- 
raphy will be published by Lippincott and will be one of 
that succession of cheerful biographies that have made 
life seem more like living than the gloomy autobiog- 
raphies that were the vogue twenty years ago. 


C. K. Blanden 


S far back as April Herbert Hoover gave a clear 

analysis of the aviation situation. The address was 

delivered at the time the gigantic Diable and Merced 
Hills aviation beacons in California were inaugurated. 
They each have ten million candle power and are visible 
for a distance of one hundred and fifty miles. 


“The reason why we lay emphasis on this contribution,” Mr. 
Hoover said, “is in the hope that we may have the erection of fur- 
ther such beacons near our great cities. 


“There are many national purposes in this development of com- 
mercial aviation. It is giving us a much faster mail and express 
service. It has already undertaken the beginnings of passenger 
transportation. But perhaps its greatest national value lies in 
the reserve it creates for our national defense. The creation of this 
gigantic fleet of planes, the training of thousands of skilled airmen, 
the building up of a great manufacturing capacity give to us at 
once a national defense such as is possessed by no other nation. 

“Our plan of promoting commercial aviation is entirely different 
from that of any other country of the world. Every other govern- 





Louis M. Pinkney 


ment is securing its development by subsidies. We give no sub- 
sidies from the government for maintenance of commercial avia- 
tion. 

“We undertook to rely on the initiative and enterprise of the 
American people to establish aviation on a purely commercial basis. 
This is the only sound and lasting form of enterprise.” 


* * * 7 


HE Post Office address of official Washington in these 

August days is widely scattered. From the tip of 

Maine to Seattle and on to Alaska, to San Diego and 
Key West they are seeing new sights and coming close 
to Mother Nature. The popularity of Wild West stories 
among the youth is revealed in the itinerary of their eld- 
ers in seeking vacation haunts. The National Parks in 
every part of the country are filled with tourists seeking 
a new sensation, and courting the wild life that is asso- 
ciated with the stories of the Red Man. August is the 
month that people of the nation come closer to Nature 
than any other time. 


* * * * 


T is inherent for the American boy to be ready to “play 
Indians.” This comes perhaps from the early contacts 
of forefathers with Indians, hostile and friendly; but 

there is something about the wild free life of the original 
Americans that appeals to the later Americans. There is 
an exhilaration in the war-whoop that is echoed in the 
hurrahs and applause characteristic of the race that rep- 
resents the mingling of all races. The spirit of the war 
dance celebrating a victory has now even reached the golf 
courses as well as the playgrounds of the boys and girls. 
From the golf club comes the same urge of freedom and 
life in the open that emanated from the tepee. 
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“Playing Indian” is now as popular in the effete East 
as in the Wild West. It was a merry band of happy war- 
riors that followed the Big Chief W. L. Simpson of the 
United Drug Co., with salesmen cohorts into the wilds of 
northern New Hampshire where Dixville Notch figured 
conspicuously in Indian history. The proclamation here- 





GOVERNOR HENRY J. ALLEN OF KANSAS 


Chairman of the Publicity Bureau of the Republican 
National Committee. 


with given as “Exhibit A” was printed on paper that 
closely resembled the birch bark of New England. In a 
previous pow wow of the Wannabonus Tribe (which 
translated means “Want a Bonus”) with a pledge of in- 
creased sales, a war bonnet was presented to the Big 
Chief that was taken directly from the head of a Blackfeet 
chief in the wilds of Montana on the reservation nigh 
unto Glacier Park. With golf sticks and golf bags as ar- 
rows in their quiver they sallied forth to make a score 
that would put Bobby Jones to shame. Eighteen holes 
were not sufficient to contain the enthusiastic energy of 
the “heap big Indians” so that the nineteenth was added 
with mathematical exactness that suggested refreshments 
from the camp fire and cooling draughts from the Pierian 
springs. At night the braves gathered to tell stories amid 
the curling smoke of the tepee, which had to do with the 
psychology and methods of salesmanship accounted the 
logical successor of the old trading customs with the In- 
dians, inaugurated by the Pilgrim Fathers when they 
sought food and raiment in exchange for trinkets and laid 
the foundation of that Yankee genius which has charac- 
terized American business methods. 

The walls of the historic Notch rang with the cheers of 
the happy warriors when they gathered to say good-bye 
to hit the trail and cover the United States and foreign 
countries with the purpose of relieving mankind of all its 
ailments and incidentally a part of its cash. 


OT 
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WO years ago I had an afternoon visit with Umberto 

Nobile who had just returned from piloting the 

Amundsen airship from Spitzbergen to Alaska. It 
was at the Ritz Carlton and the little dog which 
was a mascot in his recent thrilling adventure was very 
much present. Umberto Nobile is a man of small stature, 
rather slim, with keen dark eyes, and was the recipient 
of many honors from the distinguished Italians in the 
United States. He was very nervous and high-strung, 
but it was plain to see that the whole world in which he 
longed to live was in the air. He was the engineer that 
planned the dirigible “Mr.” the smallest semi-rigid dirig- 
ible in the world. His prophecies at the Paris Air Con- 
gress in 1921 have been more than fulfilled, although the 
drift from blimps to airplanes in North Pole exploits has 
been almost as marked as the change from the steamer 
automobiles to the quick-acting but reliable gasoline 
motors now so universally used in automobiles. The 
reception of Commandante Nobile on his return to Italy 
was one richly deserved by his heroic exploits and adven- 
tures which constitutes another thrilling chapter in the 
history of exploring the North Pole. 


* * * * 


HE President and his official family were widely scat- 

tered during the August days. The Secretary of 

Labor James J. Davis is in his native Wales where 
he attended the International Fraternal Congress and 
met the members of the foreign lodges of the Loyal 
Order of Moose with which he has been so prominently 
associated. He was accompanied by Mrs. Davis and three 
of their children—Jim Jr., and Joan and Jean. The pro- 
ceedings at Cardiff indicated a very deep interest in the 
fraternity idea which has flourished in the United States. 
The comments of the newspapers indicate that the pro- 
ceedings of this international meeting were fruitful in 
accomplishing results that have been so earnestly sought 
through the official channels of diplomacy. There were 
five hundred Moose from the United States who made the 
trip to Europe to help do honor to their Chief in the recep- 
tion given him in the land of his birth, where he eloquent- 


HARRY S. NEW 
Postmaster-General of 
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ly paid tribute to the land of his adoption that had flung 
open to immigrant boys and girls the opportunities af- 
forded to her sons. The voyage was made in the Steam- 
ship George Washington of the U. S. Lines, the sturdy 
ship that carried the late President Wilson to and from 
Europe in the two epochal journeys made to Paris follow- 
ing the war. 
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Why We Enjoy A Romantic Travel Book 


Amid the Scenes of Arabian Night Tales Joe Mitchell Chapple writes a romantic travel book 
extraordinary and curtains each chapter with verses from the complete 


‘6 O Bagdad and Back,” includes a 
"ane through regions where 
remnants of many races inter- 
mingle, where characteristics of speech 
and habits of thought invite you to seek 
ancient origins and where crumbling 
landmarks tell the story of a vanished 
splendor,—a magnificence blurred by the 
mist of time and now becoming rapidly 
obliterated. 

The thought of Bagdad re-creates the 
oriental beauty of the palace and gardens 
of Haroun al Raschid, where he walked 
and talked with his wife Zobeida; our 
faney runs back to those golden days 
when we discovered romance between the 
covers of a book and, led by the fragrance 
of sandal wood, we tip-toed into the 
tapestried and silk-curtained room, where, 
on Arabian nights, matchless stories were 
told. In those days, historic fact paled 
beside poetic fiction. 

By some literary magic, Joe Mitchell 
Chapple has given us first-hand informa- 
ton, a striking picture of present-day prog- 
ress and an account of conditions, told 
with clarity; but he has not allowed us to 


loosen the silver chord of the mystical en- . 


chantment that has enveloped the Ur of 
the Chaldees, the city of Damascus nor the 
mysteries lurking in the country of pyra- 
mids and obelisks. The author has always 
been a colorful phrase-maker, as all know 
who recall his book, “Vivid Spain,” and 
in this recent book, the tale of modern ef- 
facement, of devastation and re-building 
and of all that is sordid or ill-conditioned, 
have been touched with something of gla- 
mour and are lifted up into ambient lights. 
This is accomplished, in a measure, by 
“curtaining” the chapters with verses 
from the mystical Persian poet. The 
reader finds himself injecting insight and 
prophecy into actual events and old scenes 
are invested with new meanings. However, 
there is sheer reality and photographic 
description bristling from every page. 
The author has vividly lived his story. 


Samuel Johnson has said “one may turn 
over half a library and write one book.” 
Many books of travel have been created 
(and died) by that method. The composite 
story does not deceive; there is always the 
tell-tale creaking of the literary machinery 
and an awkward sagging of the hinges. In 
his book, Mr. Chapple takes you by the 
hand, as it were, and you are whisked 
away over some sixteen thousand miles, 
over steel rails, by steamer, by auto, camel 
back and airplane. Without consideration 
of money, transportation or fatigue, you 
wander through age-old streets, cross the 
Tigris, the Syrian Desert and the Nile; 





Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 


you stand on the Equatorial boundary in 
Africa and all the while you are an in- 
timate traveling companion, never a lis- 
tening stay-at-home. 

Because there has been a bit of romantic 
dust thrown in your eyes, you may imagine 
the levitation of the magic carpet, but 
solid, practical earth is under your feet 
and as you journey you fall into Mr. Chap- 
ple’s habit of meeting a tremendous num- 





In the 


A Persian Fakir or holy beggar. 
Orient begging is a recognized profession 


ber of interesting people. You hobnob 
with prominent officials, meet Sudanese 
sheiks, talk with the former Prime Min- 
ister of Egypt, lunch with the British of 
all British military life; you are presented 
to Premier Zaghloul and his family and 
you even sit in the shadow of a tent and 
see dark faces illumined with spiritual 
understanding. In the summer capital of 
Alexandria you touch shoulders with a pic- 
turesque, cosmopolitan company and stroll 
along the paths redolent of ancient his- 
tory. 

Returning from Egypt the reader enjoys 
the remainder of the book’s title,—“Back,” 
and he crosses that land between rivers, 
now wearing its new name, Iraq, but 


losing none of the wonder and charm. One 
wishes that he knew his Bible better and 
need not be told about the canal built by 
the madman Nebuchadanezzar and one’s 
memory must be joggled when he realizes 
that in Holy Writ is an unparalleled his- 
tory of the Jews and here the footsteps of 
the race might be traced. 


With a proper amount of reverence the 
book gives us glimpses of the most sacred 
spots in history. The student of ethnics, 
—by syllable, phrase and idiom is tempted 
to make his journey back through the cen- 
turies when migration, flight from oppres- 
sion or desire for conquest wrought 
changes of thought, speech and even phy- 
sical changes of contour and feature. Mr. 
Chapple has bridged many gaps for us and 
in a jocund way we are taken along 
through the shadows of history, but the 
way is brightened by incident, adventure 
and mishap,—always with a touch of hu- 
mor. 

“Nowadir” is an Arabic word meaning 
“new things.” When we come to Palestine 
“nowadir” confronts us. While the author 
reminds you that you may be riding over 
buried homes and submerged streets, you 
see modern advancement, electric light 
plants, olive oil factories, cement works 
and even a land boom, telling the story of 
an earnest, sacrificing endeavor to re- 
establish the fundamental ideals of Jewish 
life by establishing a Homeland. The 
stream of progress has welled, widened 
and moved on,—overturning minarets and 
towers, devastating the picturesque but 
establishing order as it makes way for the 
engineer and the tractor. Sacred land- 
marks have been preserved but the auto 
has supplanted the camel and donkey; re- 
forestation is going on along the slopes 
where shepherds watched their flocks by 
night. | 

“To Bagdad and Back” is a very human 
book,—human because you feel that the 
journey is a dream realized; human again, 
because it is so convincingly written that 
it satisfies the germ for wanderlust, be- 
cause it places a firm foundation under a 
maze of romanticism and gives us substan- 
tial props for our dreams. 

The body of the book is beautifully con- 
structed. One is instantly oriented by the 
cover,—gold on blue,—“the love color of 
Egypt” as Robert Hichens has told us,— 
imposed on red. There is a generous dis- 
tribution of etchings and colored half- 
tones that added flavor to the text. “To 
Bagdad and Back” makes a poetic and val- 
uable contribution to literature; in subject 
matter and dress it is fitted to adorn any 
library. 
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The Growth of U.S. Savings Banks 


The original conception of banking as a form of thrift came at a time when it was most needed 
by the world— The eastern states the ancestral 


HE economic and social status of a 

I people is said to be indicated by the 

deposits in savings banks. Ata 
time when industrial and commercial 
methods were comparatively simple and 
when a growing Republic stood most in 
need of thrift,—individually and Nation- 
ally, savings banks came into existence. 
Their growth has kept step with the 
growth of the country. In the evolution 
of the savings banks idea, there has been 
little divergence from the original concep- 
tion,—that of mutual aid. Time, panic, 
nor war have ever overthrown or blem- 
ished the principles of savings banks as 
they were first instituted; they have 
proved themselves through every struggle 
that has assailed a growing Nation. 

Savings banks grew from an humble 
idea,—a vision in the mind of Reverend 
Henry Duncan, of Scotland. He conceived 
the work of a “Savings and Friendly Soci- 
ety” in 1810, living and carrying on the 
work in his cottage in Ruthwell Village. 
This story is generally accepted in Europe 
but there is another that continually bobs 
up regarding banking in Switzerland in 
1785. i 

The first mutual savings bank to incor- 
porate anywhere,—in any part of the 
world,—was The Provident Institution for 
Savings in the Towne of Boston. Its char- 
ter was given by the Great and General 
Court of Massachusetts in December 1816. 
At the time however, Philadelphia was 
using a Savings Fund Society. 

One of the things that stands out con- 
spicuously in American life is the educa- 
tion of the masses in matters of thrift. 
Keen farseeing men of constructive policy 
have never lost sight of the office of sav- 
ings banks,—to influence the people in 
ways of economy and to safeguard the ac- 
cumulations of the depositors. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
recall the fact that Daniel DeFoe,—the 
immortal author of “Robinson Crusoe,”— 
held just those ideas of thrift that are 
prevalent today. He was imprisoned for 
free speaking but he reserved the right of 
free thinking and while incarcerated he 
drafted a plan for public thrift. His plan 
held the embodiment of every principle of 
the Pension Fund system which Great 
Britain adopted a half century later. 


_ * > 


Frugality is fundamentally necessary to 
wholesome national life for it rescues the 
people from dependence. That the savings 
bank idea operated for the people from the 
beginning, the first bank—The Provident, 
—had for its first depositor a colored 


home of Savings Banks 


laborer. There are now countless forms 
of thrift,—compulsory saving, thrift by 
sacrifice, insurance and by methods 
aroused by forward-moving societies but 
none better than savings banks has been 
devised. 

All the commercial banks of Massachu- 
setts put together, had in 1850 only about 
twelve million dollars of deposits. At that 
time thrift education was in its infancy. 
Even the most advanced thinkers in indus- 
trial life of one hundred years ago had not 
looked upon banks as any great repository 
for savings of the people, nor did they 
think the vaults of a bank any safer than 
their own care of funds. It was a conven- 
ient place to transact financial obligations 
—to discount notes being the most import- 
ant. But when commercial banks were 
accompanied in their growth by savings 
departments, a new attitude of mind was 
experienced. In Massachusetts farming 
came first as an industry and then ship- 
ping. 


* * * 


Frank P. Bennett, Jr. the Editor of “The 
United Investor,” has said in one of his 
lectures before the Boston Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, “The day 
of savings banks came when division of 
labor came, when employer and employee 
became sharply divided classes, and when 
the employe class became numerous. Ship- 
ping provided the numerous class. 

“At Newburyport a retired shipmaster 
was the first treasurer,—presumably be- 
cause he would have the first confidence 
of seamen. At Salem, too, a strong ap- 
peal was made to those who followed the 
sea. * * * They were the most appropriate 
body in the world to use savings banks. 
They worked for others, they were not in 
business for themselves and they could 
not use their gains to buy land for them- 
selves or livestock, therefore in this group 
the savings banks found a hearty welcome. 
The Suffolk Savings Bank still bears with 
its corporate name,—‘For Seamen and 
Others.’ ” 

The annual report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency gives some figures to Con- 
gress—where he is obliged to state the 
number of banks in the country and just 
what they are doing,—figures that may be 
briefly quoted to show the increase in the 
savings bank business. 

In 1923 there were six hundred and 
eighteen mutual savings banks with New 
England having about two thirds of the 
number. Massachusetts had one hundred 
and ninety-sixi—more than any other 
state in the union. New York had one 


hundred and forty-five. After Massachu- 
setts and New York, came Connecticut 
with seventy-nine. According to that re- 
port there are no savings banks south of 
the Potomac and only three west of Minne- 
sota. Except for the nine in Minnesota 
there are none at all west of the Missis- 
sippi until we come to California and 
Washington. In the cotton, corn or the 
wheat belt, (except for Minnesota) there 
are no mutual savings banks. This can 
only be accounted for from the fact that 
New England has more traditions than the 
other states and that the early Puritan 
spirit was persistent. ® 


It has been pointed out that farming 
countries—with money invested in land 
and stock have less need for savings 
banks. 


The mutual savings banks give all that 
is earned to the depositors but the trust 
companies and national. banks do not,— 
some is retained for the stockholders. 


* * * 


More than a repository for savings, the 
banks offer other services to their patrons; 
they undertake many offices regarding 
help in travel, in the care of wills and in 
the distribution of information. The very 
large banks open branches in different 
parts of the city for the accommodation of 
those living in suburbs and also there is 
an arm of service reaching out to aid 
them in countries. This, of course; is also 
done by national banks. 


A man traveling in Rio, in Buenos Aires 
and in cities of Latin America, says that 
when he asked natives what they knew 
of the United States, the reply was usual- 
ly, “I know United States—First National 
Bank, Boston.” 


All human institutions are the out- 
growth of human conditions and the sav- 
ings bank idea is the age-old story of the 
far-seeing and the humane thinkers, 
placing opportunity in the hands of the 
masses. As cities grow the facilities of 
banks increase and wherever there is a 
bank with a history of a half century you 
will find its history closely interwoven 
with the history of the community and 
standing as a pulse of the industrial life 
of the people. A savings bank helps to 
sustain the welfare of the community; it 
gathers savings in small rivulets that 
swell the reservoirs of capital which is 
again distributed to the city’s business. 
This is the ethical side of savings banks 
and their systems,—they stand as an en- 
couragement for orderly living and wise 
forethought for future safety. 
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Lite Achievements of Thomas B. Walker 


His long and eventful career as a business man and collector of paintings resulted in a rich heritage for 
his home city of Minneapolis, in a world memorial which has 


HE inestimable privilege is given 

I few men of carrying to completion 
what they have conceived as a bene- 

fit to mankind. Thomas Barlow Walker 
was one of the few who captured a vision 
and made it a reality; it was his burning 
desire and his disposition to share with 
his fellowmen and there was granted to 
him the almost boundless opportunity to 


already become a shrine of art 


Empire and moved west. Hardly hat he 
done so than he was called to leave his 
wife and family to struggle on in a pioneer 
village. One visions that mother going on 
bravely with her little family, holding out 
one great hope that her children might be 
educated. How gloriously has her memory 
been honored by the success of her son. 
Not only did Thomas Barlow secure his 








HARPER’S FERRY IN 1795. 
By Charles Wilson Peale. 


Pree en 


do so. This satisfaction and accomplish- 
ment was not wholly a gift of the gods; it 
came through determination, hard work, 
sagacity in business and the tenacity to 
hold to his object against all odds. That 
he was endowed with special faculties and 
natural inclinations goes without saying, 
but the fact that these special talents were 
devoted to noble causes is a triumph. 
The pages of American history blazon 
names of many who rose from the humble 
struggles of pioneer ancestors and with 
indefatigable courage, building with fore- 
sight and wisdom, achieved leadership 
which was directed to the good of man- 
kind. Indeed, it has been called the Amer- 
ican spirit,—the spirit that made a strug- 


lgling band suffer through the years that 


a young Republic might be born. 

Of such material was many of the noted 
lumberman of the west. T. B. Walker 
was pre-eminent in the industry. Born 
in Xenia, Ohio, his family lived for a time 
in New Jersey, then with the great exodus 
of ’49, his father followed the sway of the 


education but he outdid his fellow stu- 
dents in that he became expert in the 
branches of higher mathematics, Euclid 
and calculus. He went to the University 
of Wisconsin as an instructor but his mind 
turned to engineering and surveying and 
as early as twenty he was working for 
the government in surveying pine lands. 
He helped lay out the St. Paul and Duluth 
railroad and no doubt it was while tramp- 
ing virginal forests and helping to blaze 
trails across tracks of land, hitherto un- 
spoiled by man and his progress, that he 
saw the future of the enterprise he then 
founded,—the tremendous lumber busi- 
ness with which his name will always be 
associated. He became the largest private 
owner of great regions of redwood in the 
west and at one time had the largest hold- 
ings of lumber of any man in the world. 

The story of lumber is always touched 
with the light of magic and romance for 
the vast regions of timberland speak of 
beauty and a mighty creation. Who has 
ever seen a great tree sway among its 


companions, give forth that report which 
the poet has called “the death rattle of 
the forest,” and then with a crash fall to 
earth, without feeling that something 
noble has given its life for man. The whole 
story on selection of timber, of transpor- 
tation, of journeys along great river ways 
to final destination,—whether for great 
bridges, piers by the sea, for homes or for 
small commodities used by man,—all is 
invested with a peculiar interest,—all rep- 
resents God’s gifts to man and of man’s 
ingenuity in bending nature to his needs. 

It may have been that the natural in- 
clinations of the man could not have be- 
come diverted and that he would have de- 
veloped in the same way in any chosen 
path, but it is pleasant to suppose that ‘the 
great silences of the wood, the evidences 
of God’s care of man through nature’s re- 
sources, touched the heart of the young 
man and engendered the ardent religious 
nature that characterized the man, for in 
later years two great enthusiasms ob- 
sessed him,—his church life and his dis- 
criminating, artistic choice of works of 
art. 

It is evident even to the casual thinker 
that T. B. Walker was devoted to things 
of the spirit. Minneapolis owes him a 
great debt of gratitude. It was his 
adopted city and he often said, “I have 
never and can never, lose faith in our 
city.” He did not wait until he had 
amassed a great fortune before he worked 
for the city’s good; he was not a tremen- 
dously wealthy (altho successful) man at 
the time he raised fifty thousand dollars 
to found a city library. He always claimed 
that his own life had been greatly in- 
fluenced and moulded by the reading of 
books and he was determined that books 
should be accessible to the people, espe- 
cially to the young who were the builders 
of the future country. He held the af- 
fairs of the city close to his heart up to 
the time of his death. No cause worthy of 
the age went forward without his name 
and support. He founded useful enter- 
prises, among them the city market, and he 
gave land again and again for public 
buildings. 

While art will remain as a substantial 
contribution to the development of the ar- 
tistic side of life, and substantial gifts 
remain to mark his memory, the church 
work and the busy life of T. B. Walker 
will be as enduring as his financial gifts. 
Quietly, without ostentation, he supported 
many struggling churches, gave to in- 
dividuals and promoted church work in 
all its branches. The countless ways in 
which he aided the cause of Christianity 
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can hardly be told. He was a man of 
many-sided characteristics, a genius for 
business, a far-seeing pilot operating great 
mills, taking a leader’s part in industry, 
building a name that was the marvel of 
the west and at the same time performing 
deeds that are usually only for those 
whose lives are aloof and devoted to study 
and reflection. He lived actively and 
thought quietly,—which 


is perhaps the 





MOTHER AND CHILD 


From the collection of Comte Andre de Ganay, of Paris. 


By Sir Anthony Van Dyck. 


chief cause of his success. He worked 
with grit and determination, met opposing 
interests with unfaltering judgment and 
yet lived in the realm of beauty and 
spiritual thought. Forever, he will be an 
example of the union of business sagacity 
and Christian spirit. One of the finest 
things that can be recorded of a man is 
that tremendous business activities did 
not dim his idealistic fervor. It was 
Mr. Walker’s life to build, to gain and to 
share. His last gift to the city was land 
to widen the “bottle neck” at the foot of 
Lowry Hill so that travel at that point 
might be safeguarded. He was able to 
have the satisfaction that thousands would 
thereby be benefitted. 
* * * 

The Walker residence is situated on the 
summit of Lowry Hill, one of the stately 
places in the City ’o Lakes. It is in the 
minds of many that only a hill is a fitting 
place for such a home and the memory of 
the donor who rose so far into the higher 
things of life. 


It is hardly possible to describe in words 
the stupendous collection of art that will 
serve as his monument. It is not the in- 
trinsic value that means so much to the 
city, but the thought that prompted the 
work. The task of collection is in itself a 
life undertaking. It presupposes first a 
love of the beautiful and an inspiration 
of the effort and genius of those who have 
gone before. No man can seek beauty, 


well as the modern French, German and 
Austrian; many splendid bronzes and 
ivories and ivory miniatures of noted peo- 
ple number into hundreds. 

Seven Rembrandts make a notable group 
and one entitled “The Erring Woman” is 
said to be one of the best examples of the 
work of that great master. 

Experts from The Hague and from other 
European countries pronounce this great 





PORTRAIT OF NAPOLEON, By Robert Lefevre. 


whether in a painting, a bronze, a sculp- 
tured figure, a beautifully wrought jewel, 
without giving himself over, for a time at 
least, to think of the spirit and with it 
having his mind turn to the deepest stir- 
rings of nature within him; when a man 
has done this because he wishes to awaken 
and cultivate in future generations that 
same love of the beautiful in life, when 
he wishes to lift the mind of the public 
out of the sordid thoughts of everyday 
life, he has made a direct contribution to 
his time and is to be numbered by the 
“one in a million” who have left a mark 
upon the history of the world. 

The Walker Museum contains over 
eight thousand pieces, old paintings by old 
and new masters, life sized portraits, por- 
traits of the ancient commanders who 
played an important part in the Indian 
wars,—indians, scouts and guides; there 
are over a thousand pieces of Chinese, 
Persian, Japanese, Korean and Greek pot- 
tery and nearly three hundred pieces of 
Jade ancient necklaces, oriental glass as 


Painted in 1810 when the artist was a court painter. 


collection of vast importance to our Amer- 
ican life. The Director of Art from 
Buenos Aires, an expert connoisseur, Doc- 
tor del Campo made a technical survey of 
the collection and declared it the finest in- 
dividual collection ever achieved. He said, 
“Only in the National gallery of the Tate 
gallery of London have I seen such im- 
pressive Turners and I cannot understand 
how this can be the work of one man, un- 
less he traveled over the whole known 
world.” 
* * * 

Mr. Walker’s love for his own country 
is shown in his groups of pictures deal- 
ing with the early life of America and 
the struggles of men who worked for her 
independence. A Gilbert Stuart “Washing- 
ton,” Christian Schusselle’s “General Jack- 
son Before Judge Hall,” Conant’s “Lin 
coln” and portrait of Benjamin Franklit 
are most important in interest. 

It is easy to read Mr. Walker’s spiritual 
sympathies by the exquisite feeling ani 
good taste of his religious subjects. “The 

Continued on page 564 
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Why Governor Smith Should Be Elected 


A presentation of the claims by an ardent admirer as to why Governor Alfred*E. Smith should be 
elected President of the United States 


ETHODS of Presidential cam- 
M paigning change as well as can- 
didates and issues. 

Back in the Presidential Campaign of 
1896 William J. Bryan stumped the 
country, speaking to tremendous 
crowds, but when the voters went to 
the polls they turned to William -Mc- 
Kinley. In Mr. Bryan’s two campaigns 
that followed he also toured the coun- 
try and also suffered defeat. Charles E. 
Hughes went on a national speaking 
tour in 1916 and the consequences were 
equally disastrous. James M. Cox broke 
the travel record with 35,000 miles in 
1920 and Mr. Harding won. 

In the last few years radio develop- 
ment has been tremendous. The voice 
of a candidate, with a nationwide hook- 
up may be heard by literally millions 
instead of thousands in all parts of the 
country. The motion picture carries to 
the people action photographs of the 
party’s choice for high office. 

So it is not surprising that when the 
applause subsided at Houston over the 
nomination of Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, that word should come from Al- 
bany that the Democratic leader would 
limit his speaking dates from twelve to 
fifteen. He did not intend to wear him- 
self out by incessant travel from the 
time of notification until election. He 
wanted to make each address in some 
key city of the country count to its full- 
est. The radio and the motion picture 
were to be depended on for help, then 
he could give time to working out of 
policies and strategy. 

Instantly there was a clamor for a 
revision of this plan of campaign. Some 
of Governor’s Smith closest friends took 
issue on the ground that he was depriv- 
ing himself of one of his greatest assets 
as a candidate by appearing in only a 
limited number of cities. They declared 
the people generally—and it takes mil- 
lions of votes to win an election—would 
have an opportunity to learn his person- 
ality. The radio and motion picture are 
not enough to impress the elector. What 
went wrong with Bryan, Hughes and 
Cox, they said, could never go wrong 
with Smith. If people had a chance to 
see him, they insisted they would see a 
personality more vivid than any other 
in this generation to Theodore Roose- 
velt. Whatever the final decision of 
Governor Smith may be on campaign 
plans, it is interesting to consider his 
elements of personality that prompt his 
friends to insist that he take the stump 
in the old fashioned way. 


What kind of aman _ is Governor 
Smith? What is there about him that 
makes people cheer? What are his per- 
sonal characteristics? 

There have been in the last few 
months, ever since Governor Smith’s 





E. F. Foley N. Y. 
Governor Alfred E. Smith 


nomination at Houston appeared to be 
certain, numerous studies of his char- 
acter by eminent analyists. One of 
these recently appeared in Collier’s 
weekly written by Frank R Kent. 

Mr. Kent asks also what kind of a 
President Mr. Smith would make if 
elected. And he answers himself :— 

“He would make the sort of President 
of the United States that he has made 
as Governor of New York—in brief, in- 
dustrious, effective, generally construc- 
tive, honest, able and an enlightened 
one. Also as President he would be the 


real leader of his party in the nation, 
just as in New York he has been its 
leader. There is no doubt of that.” 

Born on the East Side of New York, 
on December 30, 1873, Alfred E. Smith 
grew up in surroundings that gave him 
a tremendous inside on the problems of 
the average individual. As a newsboy 
on the streets and as a clerk he battled 
the ordinary handicaps, but, reinforced 
by good home training and inspired by 
ambition, he went forward to the legis- 
lature and to the Governorship. 

In assuming the Governorship Mr. 
Smith had the advantage of service as 
a member of the Assembly; he had the 
advantage of service as Speaker of the 
House; he had the advantage of having 
served as a member of important com- 
missions and committees studying spe- 
cific public problems. He had the ad- 
vantage of helping write the new State 
constitution in 1915, which won for him 
a tribute from Elihu Root, the Chair- 
man, who said: “Of all the men in the 
convention Alfred E. Smith is the best 
informed on the business of the State of 
New York.” 

His greatest achievement as Governor 

has been the reorganization of the State 
Governmental system. State bureaus 
and departments he found swamped and 
overlapping. They had grown up helter- 
skelter without definite scheme of ar- 
rangement. Whenever the state had 
undertaken a new function, the legisla- 
tor would establish a new office. There 
was lost motion and useless expense. 
There was political opposition to any 
change. State employees, firmly en- 
trenched in office, pulled wires to delay 
rearrangement and consequent loss of 
jobs. 
Out of the tangle the Governor 
brought order. He reduced the number 
of state bureaus and departments from 
180 to 18. He saved much money for the 
State. He put the Government of the 
State on a business basis unequalled by 
any other State in the union. 

But economy alone was not his goal. 
Schools and Public Welfare absorbed 
his interest especially. Increases in 
salaries were provided for teachers in 
the country and city. Conditions for 
labor were improved. Aid was provided 
for crippled children and orphans. The 
list of his accomplishments along these 
lines is very long. 

His record is one that appeals to wo- 
men leaders. Ida M. Tarbell said of 
him recently: 
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“Governor Smith’s greatest service 
to the women of the State has been to 
awaken many of them to the higher 
meaning of political parties. It is hard- 
ly their fault if they have pretty gen- 
erally regarded victory at the polls as 
the chief end of a party. They inherited 
that notion and have not yet emanci- 
pated themselves in any great number. 

“Now, a loyal party man as Governor 





Smith has always been, past master of 
organization as he unquestionably is, 
party to him is a tool, not an end. 

“The reason for the existence of polit- 
ical parties,” he told the Constitutional 
Convention thirteen years ago,” is to 
bring about what goes the farthest to 
do the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

* * * 

“And again, when advanced labor 
laws were being fought on the ground 
that the state should not enact class or 
privilege legislation: ‘What is the state? 
he cried. ‘Green fields and rivers and 
lakes and mountains and cities? Why, 
not at all. It is the people, all the people 
of the state, and anything that tends to 
make the member of the state strong 
and vigorous in turn helps to make the 
state so; and every one of the enact- 
ments has been for the general good and 


could in no way be described as privi- 
lege.” 

Again Miss Tarbell said: “The deep 
and warm sympathy he has shown in 
the struggles and tragedies of men and 
women in New York State would in- 
evitably accompany him in the nation. 
It would be impossible for him to sit 
back and do nothing in a tragic situa- 
tion such as the mismanagement of the 


Group picture of Governor Alfred E. Smith 


coal industry has brought on the coun- 
try. 

“You could not keep him from hack- 
ing immediately at its well-known roots, 
and he would do it with a sense that 
human beings were involved as well as 
dollars and cents. 

“Whatever the problem that came up 
in the land—and no one can surely pre- 
sage that—his eyes would be open to it, 
his mind day and night would be try- 
ing to work its way through it. 

“Taking all in all, it is not often that 
the people of this country have had a 
chance at a man for President of whom 
they can be surer in advance that he 
would work whole-heartedly and warm- 
heartedly for the nation’s interests and 
do it with an honest prayer on his lips 
that God would keep his head clear and 
his grip strong.” 

Atlee Pomerene, 


formerly United 


States Senator from Ohio, wrote an ar- 
ticle on Governor Smith for a recent is- 
sue of the North American Review. He 
predicted that the religious question 
would have no part in the coming cam- 
paign. 
col * * 

“TI hope—I pray—that in November 
the best qualified democrat in the United 
States may be elected President,” he 


ve 
Keystone View Co. Inc., of N. Y 


said: “I care not whether he be Jew or 
Gentile, Catholic or Protestant. 

“We have forty-eight states with 
forty-eight Governors, among all of 
them able men, but in service to his 
State, Governor Smith leads them all. 
Four times as Governor he has sworn 
to support the Constitution of the 
United States, and of the State of New 
York, and no one is able to charge that 
he has not kept the faith. His has been 
a record of achievement. He is a genius 
for statecraft. Among the great demo- 
crats who have been elected Governors 
of New York since the Civil War, three 
outstanding men come to our minds: 
Samuel J. Tilden, Grover Cleveland and 
David B. Hill. But great as these men 
were, Governor Smith, in purpose and 
achievement is the equal of any of them. 


He is not a Prophet without honor in } 


his own country.” 
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Affairs and Folks 


A few pages of gossip about people who are doing worth-while things in the 
world, and some brief comment, pictorial and otherwise, 


O many people the rapid success of Col. 

John E. Edgerton, serving his eighth 
consecutive year as president of the National 
Manufacturers Association, is directly at- 
tributed to his habit of practicing exactly 
what he preaches. For many years he has 
been president of the Lebanon Woolen Mills, 
located at Lebanon, Tennessee, and it was 
his suecess in bringing order out of chaos 
and making the mills pay from the time that 
he took hold that attracted the attention of 
the state manufacturers, so that when they 
were looking about for a suitable man to 
head their organization, they didn’t go to 
Nashville, Knoxville, or other of the larger 
cities, but to a little place called the City 
of Cedars. Here they discovered a local 
suecess who showed promise of being able to 
show to others just how this suecess was 
secured and maintained. 

Within a short time after being elected 
head of the State association, he attracted 
the attention of the national manufacturers in 
the same manner and again they, overlook- 
ing all the talent to be found in the cities of 
the country, with their great mills and fac- 
tories with millions upon millions of capital, 
they, too, went to the little mill with less 
than one-fifth million capital and virtually 
drafted its head for the presidency of their 
organization. Can a man from the sticks 
make good, was the question asked by many 
in all parts of the country. That he made 
good in all three offices is shown when today 
he stands elected for the eighth time as head 
of the organization and there is no dissension 
in the ranks as a result of his wise manage- 
ment. 

Today Presidents and Governors listen to 
John Edgerton as he voices the sentiments of 
one of the most powerful organizations formed 
for good in this great republic. The reason 
for this in large measure, is because this man 
does not go off half cocked, as it is expressed 
in the South, but when he says something 
it is of itself an assurance that he has spent 
much time and preparation on the subject 
and knows whereof he speaks. 

Getting back to his home grounds where 
the American public does not know him so 
well, but where he is familiarly known as 
“John,” we search for the foundation of his 
greatness. It is not hard to find when we 
go to the mills he has done so much to make 
a part of the city’s major industries and 
which have in return proved to be the step- 
ping stones for his own upward climb. In 
this mill, now grown to a quarter-million- 
dollar plant, located within an eighth mile of 
the central part of the town, we find upwards 
of one hundred seventy-five employees who 
refer respectfully to their head as ‘Uncle 
John.” 

The reason for this is easily apparent when 


regarding places and events 


it is learned that each morning after the time 
ecards have been punched and before the 
regular duties begin, a cottage prayer meet- 
ing is held in the recreation rooms at the 
mills at which every employee who can be 
spared from duty is required to be present. 





John E. Edgerton, President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers 


Only thirty minutes, but packed full of earn- 
est, heartfelt worship. Led by their be- 
loved secretary, George H. Rossman, they 
ask God to be with them through the day and 
bless them in what they do as well as the ac- 
tions of their chief, who while with them in 
thoughts at that hour, may be away across 
the United States or even in foreign countries 
in the interest of his greater business. . 

When he is present at home Mr. Edgerton 
takes part in these exercises as he does in 
the Sunday-school and church affairs of the 
Methodist Church, where his services within 
the past decade have not been unappreciated 
by his fellow-members. Knowing that many 
of his mill employees felt too tired at the 
end of the week to attend church in the many 


Lebanon churches, or for other reasons did 
not go, he encouraged Mr. Rossman and 
others to start a Sunday-school in one of the 
houses belonging to the mills, where on Sun- 
day afternoons a regular Sunday-school 
service is held, open to the public of course, 
but in which all the employees of the mill 
are urged to take part. No employee is 
forced to attend this Sunday-school, but the 
way it is managed and conducted makes it 
feel like home to them and a large part of 
them are to be found in regular attendance. 

With service to others as his platform and 
the thoughts of his Creator ever in his mind, 
is it any wonder that J. E. Edgerton has 
stayed on the top rung of the American 
business ladder? 


* * * 


PEEDING through New Rochelle along 

the State Road to New York City, one 
of the first establishments to meet the 
eyes of the automobilist is the home of 
“Tierney’s Dining Cars.” Let him pull up 
at the factory for a moment and he will see 
the familiar, glorified “dog-carts” in every 
stage of completion. If interested, he will 
learn that from this mill there goes forth 
to the ends of the earth, the greater part 
of the world’s supply of lunch-carts. To 
those who are not widely travelled, it may 
be interesting to learn that their number, 
and their geographical distribution is great 
and wide. There is scarcely a town of any 
size in the United States that does not boast 
a dining car. 

As is the case with even the most mat- 
ter of fact articles, there is a romance con- 
nected with the history of Tierney’s Din- 
ing Cars. It is an epic of American com- 
mercial success—the story of two New Ro- 
chelle boys who have developed a most 
amazing, and interesting business. 

In their youth the Tierney Brothers 
thought it great fun to “hang out” by the 
familiar, gaily decorated wagon with its 
appetizing aroma of hot coffee, red-hot 
weenies, barbecued meats and frying ham, 
and to be allowed behind the bar, or to per- 
form any service in connection with the 
business of catering to the appetites of be- 
lated travellers. Evenings when they 
climbed to their bedroom, for an hour be- 
fore they closed their sleepy eyes they 
would look forward to, and discuss the 
lunch-cart that they some day would own. 
Night after night they laid, improved, de- 
stroyed and relaid their plans until the 
vision they had created in their youthful 
minds became an integral part of them. 

As they grew older, and their youthful 
ideas became more matured, their plans 
changed materially. From owning a “din- 
ing palace” of their own, their desire be- 
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came to build a new and different variety 
of lunch-cart—a lunch cart that instead of 
being a blight upon a community, would 
be an asset to its appearance. As a matter 
of fact, the car they saw in their visions 
was quite different from anything that had 
hitherto been built—it was not so much 
a dog-cart as a palatial diner—an aristocrat 
of removable cafés. It was the kind of way- 
side lunch room that even the most meticu- 
lous of restaurant patrons could find no 
fault with. 


When they had reached manhood, and 
accumulated sufficient of this earth’s 
worldly goods, the Brothers Tierney began 
the construction of their first diner. With 
infinite care and scrupulous attention to 
every last detail of their plans, they began 
to put into concrete form the brain child 
which, in their youthful minds, they had 
conceived. 

They had little trouble in finding a pur- 
chaser, and, with the money for the first 
“Tierney Diner” in their hands, they real- 
ized that their future was even more prom- 
ising than they had imagined. Instead of 
looking forward to being the owners of a 
dining-car de luxe, they now looked ahead, 
to a career as builders of dining cars for 
others. Henceforth, they determined, their 
business was to be the manufacture and 
sale of the Tierney Dining Car de Luxe. 


* * * 


The class of people who visit these road- 
side diners, too, have changed since the 
Tierneys entered the field. No longer the 
rendezvous of the corner loafers and the 
night-hawks, the new departure in lunch 
carts is the resort of thousands who enjoy 
home cooking, and to whom the “stiff-laced”’ 
etiquette of the more pretentious restau- 
rants is a bore. The attitude of most men 
with regard to the inviting informality of 
the “Diner de Luxe” is aptly expressed in 
the few lines from the popular song “In 
Tierney’s Dining Cars,” written for and 
dedicated to the Tierney Brothers by Ver- 
non Bestor, the orchestra leader and com- 
poser: 


“You do not have to doll up cute, 
In a soft fried shirt and full dress suit, 


That the Tierneys are students of hu- 
man nature is evidenced by the statements 
of one of the brothers during a conversa- 
tion overheard at the reception and 
dinner tendered in New Rochelle on July 10. 


“My aim,” declared P. J. Tierney, “has 
always been to produce a home-like dining 
room of a portable nature. Our cars are 
so planned, in every detail, as to simulate 
the family dining-room, with its free-and- 
easy manner, its solid comfort—and unap- 
proachable cooking. Home cooking has al- 
ways been the acme of perfection in high 
class cuisine. I like to ‘feel out’ my pa- 
trons, and after long years of study have 
discovered that beyond a doubt more peo- 
ple enjoy the good old-fashioned cooking, 
in all its simplicity, than the high-sounding 
modern dishes with their triumphs of the 
decorator’s art. After all, you know,” he 
remarked with a smile, “It’s the food we 
eat—not the chinaware.” 


tinct place among the writers of 

verse. During the recent Poetry 
Week in New York City, which might be 
called a “festival of poetry,” many visit- 
ors were able to exchange a name, which 
they knew, for a personality which .they 
remember. Mr. Guiterman, as a prominent 
member of the Poetry Society, did much to 
make that unique celebration a success. 


A itinet GUITERMAN holds a dis- 





Harold Lloyd 


Why Mr. Guiterman stands out from the 
line of modern poets, whom we sum up 
as “writers of free verse,” is that he has 
bent his fine art ‘of verse making to the 
production of humor. His rhymed reviews 
of popular books have been a delight, for 
they not only give you a definite and quite 
complete review, but they bind it all with 
good natured criticism. He is a stylist and 
purist in his work that has appeared in 
all our leading periodicals. 


Mr. Guiterman was born (of American 
parents) in Vienna, Austria, in 1871. His 
name appeared on the staff of the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion and the Literary 
Digest. He has served as lecturer on 
verse writing at the University School of 
Journalism in New York. 


As the originator of rhymed reviews Mr. 
Guiterman may best be identified, but the 
lovers of beautiful poetry will cherish his 
more serious offerings, such as “The Idol 
Maker’s Prayer.” 


Great God, whom I shall carve from this grey 
stone 
Wherein thou liest, hid from all but me, 
Grant thou, that when my art hath made thee 
known 
And others bow, I shall not worship thee. 
But as I pray thee now, then let me pray 
Some greater God, like thee to be conceived 
Within my soul, for strength to turn away 
From his new altar when that task achieved 
He too, stands manifest. Yea, let me yearn 
From dream to grander dream! Let me not 
rest 
Content at any goal! Still bid me spurn 
Each transient triumph on the Eternal Quest 
Adjuring godlings, whom my hand hath made 
For Deity revealed but unportrayed. 


HAT would the small boy movie 
fan give to wear the horned spec- 


tacles of Harold Lloyd, that rol- 
licking soul who is known in every house- 
hold, as well as the next door neighbor? 
There is magic in that Harold Lloyd smile 
that is always framed in the black horn 
glasses. A human who learned early in 
life, when he was selling popcorn which 
his mother made, that people welcome a 
smile, Harold Lloyd lives in the joy of 
laughter. He was popular with the public 
as a popcorn boy. 

The family was always moving from 
place to place ever since the day he was 
born, thirty years ago, in Burchard, Neb. 
They stopped one whole year in Denver, 
where he had several boys working under 
him on a Daily Post delivery route. At 
night he was a candy vendor in a theatre 
and appeared on the stage as a real news- 
boy in a show in which James J. Corbett, 
the prize fighter, appeared as the hero. 

Astronomy has always been and still re- 
mains his hobby. As a lad he became ac- 
quainted with a man who had a giant tele- 
scope in Omaha, who gave lectures on the 
stars. He paid his hard-earned money for 
a glance now and then at the Milky Way 
before he wore glasses, and his ambition 
now is to own an observatory and have 
that old man’s telescope somewhere about. 

The family were moving about so much 
that he did not spend many years in 
school. When he was brushing up the 
clothes of an actor and helping him in his 
dressing room and hearing him recite his 
parts, the ambition was fired within him 
to be an actor and astronomy suffered 
for a time. His first professional appear- 
ance on the stage was in “Tess of the 
D’Ubervilles.” The praise that he received 
from Mr. Ingraham at that time was reit- 
erated by the late Frank Bacon of “Light- 
ning” fame, who was in the cast. 

After Harold Lloyd had passed the 
awkward seventeen stage he began his 
real education in the East Denver High 
School. During that period he wanted to 
become a prize fighter, for he loved ath- 
letics and dreamed of a career in the ring. 
At this time his father had a windfall and 
decided to go to New York or California— 
it all depended on the flip of a coin. It 
was decided to go to California, and a 
movie screen hero’s fate was decided. 
Harold was then eighteen and had scarcely 
heard of motion pictures. About a year 
later he was playing the part of an Indian 
in a picture being made at San Diego, and 
he proved to be a good Indian. Later on he 
was starring in one-reel comedies known 
as “Lonesome Luke,” and from that time it 
seemed as if picture fans never forgot 
Harold Lloyd, for he then put on the spec- 
tacles. 

Unconsciously he seemed to radiate the 
spirit of youth and jollity. The millions 
of laughs that have come from looking at 
Harold Lloyd’s antics on the screen has 
added real merriment to the gay old world 
on its orbit. Organizing the Harold Lloyd 
Corporation in 1923, the first picture, 
“Girl Shy,” proved that it was an organ- 
ization worth while. From that time on 


Harold Lloyd became a household word in 
Continued on page 567 
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AVORITE poems continue to pour in 
from all quarters of the country. 
It was natural that Rogers Hornsby dur- 
ing the days when he was completing his 
batting average record of 1927 would have 
his mind on baseball. With that same 
smile with which he faces the pitcher—and 
pitchers are all the same to Hornsby—he 
pulled from his pocket a copy of “Casey at 
" the Bat” and handed it to me as his heart 
throb. The “Home Run King” from Texas 
~ § carries his fielding glove in his hip pocket 
x. as he stands at the plate, and this little 
scrap of paper was lying beneath that 
glove. He said: “It is the first and last 
verses that always thrill me! Naturally I 
consider Phineas Taylor, the author, the 
poet laureate for baseball players and mil- 
lions of baseball fans.” 


It looked extremely rocky for the Mudville 
nine that day; 

The score stood two to four, with but an in- 

€ ning left to play. 

s So, when Cooney died at second, and Burrows 

is did the same, 

n § A pallor wreathed the features of the patrons 

d of the game. 
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# Oh, somewhere in this favored land the sun 

r is shining bright; 

d The band is playing somewhere, and some- 

t- where hearts are light. 

t- And somewhere men are laughing, and some- 
where children shout; 

e But there is no joy in Mudville—mighty Casey 

* has struck out. 
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ROGERS HORNSBY 
Batting Leader of the National League 


Baseball has changed since Casey’s 
time; there is no place for temperament on 
the diamond, as the world series ap- 
proaches, but the spirit that follows the 
great national game is the same. 













Poems That Have Impressed Famous People 


An interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throb’’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—The story of the 
poem or bit of verse or prose that has touched their hearts and is still asso- 
ciated with tender and cherished memories 


A FAVORITE POEM OF ELIHU ROOT 


In his incisive way, Senator Elihu Root 
sent me Sir Harry Wotton’s poem “The 
Character of a Happy Life” as one of his 
favorite poems which contained the real 
heart throb of philosophy of life. The 
poem has never had a popular vogue, but 
note how completely the chart of life is 
covered in five brief stanzas. It was writ- 
ten by a friend of John Milton, author of 
“Paradise Lost.” 


How happy is he born or taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armor is his honest thought 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 


Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame or private breath; 


Who envies none that chance doth raise 
Nor vice; hath ever understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good; 


Who hath a life from rumors freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great; 


This man is freed from servile bonds 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


This poem was sent in with one of those 
characteristic and poetic letters of Sen- 
ator Root, which gave a real heart throb 
when he wrote me: 

“I hope you will achieve the secure suc- 
cess to which you are entitled by your 
hard work and indestructible good tem- 
per. Your buoyant spirit shines out like 
autumn leaves in a cedar swamp in these 
disgruntled times. 


Faithfully yours, 
Elihu Root.” 


* * * 


CLARENCE DARROW’S CHOICE BET 


During the evolution debate with the 
late Wm. Jennings Bryan, at Dayton, Ten- 
nessee, Clarence Darrow wiped the per- 
spiration from his forehead. Running his 
thumbs up and down his suspenders, lean- 
ing forward and then backward, with his 
eyes half closed in meditation, he sudden- 
ly lifted his face, looking not much like 
the horned demon that he has been pic- 
tured by his opponents and replied to my 
query: 

“What is your favorite poem or bit of 
verse—something that has touched your 


heart?” He immediately began to quote 
from the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam: 


Awake for the morning in the bowl of night 
Has flung the stone that puts the stars to 
flight; 


ELIHU ROOT 


And Lo! the Hunter of the East has caught 
The Sultan’s Turret in a Noose of Light 


Dreaming when Dawn’s left hand was in the 
sky 
I heard a voice within the tavern cry, 
“Awake, my little ones and fill the cup 
Before Life’s liquor in its cup be dry.” 


And, as the cock crew, those who stood be- 
fore 

The Tavern, shouted “Open the door” 

You know how little while we have to stay, 

And, once departed may return no more. 


It was amusing to see the shocked look 
in the face of the Great Commoner, who 
was listening, as his antagonist quoted 
ae? . before life’s liquor in its cup 
be dry.” 

Not seeming exactly satisfied, Darrow 
hesitated between strokes—fanning with 
a large palmetto fan—when asked if he 
had a second choice, he promptly re- 
sponded, keenly eyeing me as if to note 
whether I would recognize the name of 
the author. 

“All of A. E. Hausman’s poems appeal 
to me. I like them because they are true 
as is all witness of life and death.” 


With rue my heart is laden, 
For golden friends I had 

For many a rose-lipped maiden 
And many a light-foot lad. 
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By brooks too broad for leaping 
The light-foot boys are laid; 

The rose-lipped girls are sleeping 
In fields where roses fade. 


After searching the New York Library 
and consulting a few artists down in 
Greenwich Village, it was found that the 
poet Hausman had other admirers beside 
the famous jurist, even though they 
boasted Bohemian proclivities. Quoting 





NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President of Columbia University 


impressively from one of the two books 
of verse written by Hausman, entitled 
“The Shropshire Lad” Clarence Darrow 
rendered other selections in a way that 
would have done credit to Barrymore at 
his best. 


* x * 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Surprises come thick and fast in my 
quest for heart throbs. Before me was 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, directing the higher 
education of more students than in any 
other school in the world. In his office at 
Broadway and 116th Street, amid the sur- 
roundings in which nearly a million stu- 
dents have studied, harking back to the 
days of Alexander Hamilton, this distin- 
guished educator, than whom few have a 
more comprehensive knowledge of litera- 
ture, began repeating from Whittier’s 
“In Schooldays.” 


“Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sleeping; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry-vines are creeping.” 


Before proceeding, I could see almost 
mirrored in his eyes, the picture of a lit- 
tle school in New Jersey where he spoke 
his first piece in school, little dreaming 
that thirty years years later he would be 
at the head of one of the world-famed in- 
stitutions. 

When I had first inquired as to his 
choice of a heart touching poem, he re- 
plied: “It is not wholly easy to answer 
your query, but there does happen to be 
a poem which I learned by heart in early 





boyhood which has remained with me 
through the years and always touches both 
my heart and my imagination. I had a 
reverence for the good Quaker poet, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, who penned the lines 
which I committed to memory for my first 
appearance on the rostrum. The occa- 
sion was the Friday afternoon literary 
exercises and this poem is still to me a 
very vivid and a very real description of 
what has happened to more boys than one. 
He continued with the second verse: 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial. 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving. 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school was leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled: 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered ;— 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


“I’m sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,’”’—the brown eyes lower fell,— 
“Because, you see, I love you!” 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear Girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


When he had finished the last word, we 
just remained silent for a minute, for I 
am afraid we were both thinking back 
through those four decades of life to the 
halycon memories of school days attuned 
to the mellow memories inspired by many 
of Whittier’s poems. 


* *% * 


MRS. GROVER CLEVELAND 


Before the book “Heart Throbs” ap- 
peared some years ago, the phrase was 
scarcely known in the venacular, now it 
is used in almost every phrase of appeal; 
whether in plays, advertising or even busi- 
ness letters. One would not have thought 
that the Twenty-third Psalm was the poem 
that touched the hearts of thousands of 
people of all races and creeds. This im- 
mortal Psalm was sent in by Mrs. Cleve- 
land as it was written in the childish 
scrawl of the little daughter, Ruth, “loved 
long since and lost awhile.” 


THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 
He leadeth me beside still waters, 


He restoreth my soul; He leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for His name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil; for Thou art with me; 

Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the pres- 
ence of my enemies; 

Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup run- 
neth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life, 

And I will dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
ever. 


*% * co 


ROGER BABSON’S HEART THROB 


Statistics and poesy are sometimes close 
akin. Roger Ward Babson, eminent statis- 
tician, whose life work has been dealing 
with cold facts, with his eyes aglow, pro- 
duced from a nook in his desk his favorite 
poem. 


Taking off his glasses after perusing an 
array of figures that suggested a cycle of 
calculations, he proceeded to read from 
the typewritten sheet, with an earnestness 
that suggested a religious appeal. In fact, 
it was titled “The Cowboy’s Prayer.” Al- 
together it was a setting contrast—this 
blending of statistics and poesy. Here 
are the verses that were given with a 
gusto of outdoors, although he was sitting 
at his desk: 


O, Lord, I’ve never lived where churches grow; 
I love creation better as it stood 
That day You finished it so long ago 
And looked upon Your work and called it 
good. 
I know that others find You in the light 
That’s sifted down through tinted window- 
panes, 
And yet I seem to feel You near tonight 
In the dim, quiet starlight on the plains. 





ROGER BABSON 
Eminent Statistician 


Let me be easy on the man that’s down 
And make me square and generous with all; 
I’m careless sometimes, Lord, when I’m in 
town, 
But never let them say I’m mean or small. 
Make me as wide and open as the plains, 
As honest as the horse between my knees. 
Clean as the wind that blows behind the reins, 
Free as the hawk that circles down the 
breeze. 
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Forgive me, Lord, when sometimes I forget; 
You know “bout the reasons that are hid, 
You know about the things that gall and fret, 
You know me better than my mother did. 

Just keep an eye on all that’s done and said, 
Just right me sometimes, when I turn aside, 

And guide me on the long, dim trail ahead, 
That stretches upward to the Great Divide. 


The tender sentiment of the phrases 
came like a benediction and altogether 
expressed his comprehensive philosophy of 
life. 

A native of quaint Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, Roger Babson began early think- 
ing in universals based upon concrete 
facts and cycles of events. Whether in 
the charming classic surroundings of Bab- 
son Institute at Wellesley, Mass., or mid 
the enchanting environment of his Florida 
home at Babson Park, Roger Babson goes 
right on thinking, even in his playtime, 
and has evolved a philosophy of modern 
business that finds “the sun shining some- 
where” all the time. 


New England born—where American 
poets appeared in galaxies—he looked far 
afield for the verses that touched his heart. 
The vision of the wide expanse of plains 
and the adventuresome frontier of the cow- 
boy appealed to him as an appropriate set- 
ting of a favorite poem. Suffused with the 
sentiment and high ideals reflected in Mr. 
Babson’s personal and professional life, 
his selection strikes a refreshing note of 
individuality. 


* * # 


GOVERNOR ALVAN T. FULLER 


Reference made to a Governor of Massa- 
chusetts (and especially one born and 
living within the precincts of the gilded 
dome of Beacon Hill) presupposes that he 
has literary judgment. The assumption 
is not amiss in the case of Alvan Tufts 
Fuller, born in 1878, Governor in 1928. 
After attending public schools, he 
launched into the bicycle business and 
later became the owner of the Packard 
Motor Car Company of Boston. Beginning 
his political career as a member of the 
House of Representatives of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, he made a vigor- 
ous entry to the halls of Congress where 
he served two terms and added further 
political distinction, for he was one mem- 
ber who refused to draw any salary that 
he did not earn, and deducted for every 
day or hour of his absence. An ardent 
supporter of Theodore Roosevelt, he was 
a delegate to the Republican National Con- 
vention in 1916. For many years, Gover- 
nor Fuller has been a liberal patron of the 
fine arts, and possesses one of the best 
private collections of paintings in the 
country. 

Positive and aggressive in political and 
business life, Governor Alvan Fuller has 
a sympathetic appreciation of the gentler 
In the historic old Bullfinch State 
House he announced to me that his favor- 
ite poem was the “Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard.” 

“Or all the poems I have ever read I 
think I love Gray’s Elegy the best. When 
I visited England last Fall with my moth- 


er, our first pilgrimage outside of London 
was to this churchyard immortalized by 
the poem. The sheer beauty of thought 
and expression of the lines inspires some- 
thing within me that makes me compre- 
hend the realities of life and death. This 
poem I consider the best and loveliest 
thing that was ever written.” 

The Governor of Massachusetts said 
this with an earnestness that was impres- 
sive and was pleased to learn that his 
favorite selection is also the choice of 
many thousands of others who have 





ALVAN T. FULLER 
Governor of Massachusetts 


named “The Elegy” written by Thomas 
Gray in a churchyard as the bit of verse 
that touches their hearts—and holds an 
abiding place in their memories. 


The Curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 
sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds: 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s 
shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a molder- 
ing heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of 
death? 
* * * 
THE LATE E. M. STATLER’S 
FAVORITE POEM. 


Seated in his executive office after a 
long and wearisome day there was a 


gleam of reminiscence in the eyes of E. 
M. Statler, the premier hotel man of his 
time, when he pointed out and read the 
poem “You Kissed Me.” There was a 
lull following a busy day, and I fancy 
that he was carried back many years, as 
he recalled the old poem with its heart 
memories. The same old poem was sent 
by hundreds of other people with a re- 
ference to the days of their youth. One 
young lady giving her age as seventeen, 
insisted that it was the greatest .love- 
poem ever written: 


You kissed me! My head drooped low on your 
breast, 

With a feeling of shelter and infinite rest. 

While the holy emotions my tongue dared not 
speak, 

Flashed up as in flame, from my heart to my 
cheek. 

Your arms held me fast: Oh! your arms were 


so bold; 

Heart beat against heart in their passionate 
fold. 

Your glances seemed drawing my soul through 
my eyes, 

As the sun draws the mist from the sea to 
the skies. 

Your lips clung to mine till I prayed in my 
bliss 

They might never unclasp from the rapturous 
kiss. 


While your arms clasped me round in that 
blissful embrace, 
While your eyes melt in mine could e’en death 


e’er efface, 

Oh, these are the questions I ask day and 
night; 

Must my lips taste no more such exquisite de- 
light? 


Would you wish that my breast were my 
shelter as then? 
And if you were here would you kiss me again? 


HEART MEMORY OF MARK TWAIN 


An epitaph revealed Mark Twain’s 
Heart Throb. It was upon the return 
from his last voyage that the author of 
“Innocents Abroad” gave me his heart 
throb. The trip to Bermuda failed to re- 
store his health. In the quietude of his 
library he said: 

“My heart throb is recorded on the 
tomb-stone of a loved one I will soon fol- 
low.” 


What a wealth of sentiment is contained 
in the two little verses which Mark Twain 
placed upon the tomb of his loved one in 
the cemetery at Elmira— 


“Warm summer sun, 
Shine brightly here; 

Warm southern wind, 
Blow softly here. 


Green sod above, 
Lie light, lie light. 
Good night, dear heart, 
Good night, good night!” 


How expressive of the big soul of the 
man Samuel L. Clemens. These lines, with 
their pervading sweetness, have reached 
out and whispered sweet sentiment to 
many hearts and given a heart throb to 
many others. 
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At another time he wrote “The Real Life 
of a Man,” and it reflected the lateness of 
fame. 

“What a wee little part of a person’s life 
are in his acts and words. His real life 
is hid in his head, and is known to none 
but himself. Biographies are but the 
clothes and buttons of the real man—the 
biography of the man himself cannot be 
written.” 

If his “good night” to the heart he 
loved was only “a wee little part” of his 
life, how deep then, how profound his 
sentiment, his love and understanding of 
human nature, that will make Mark 
Twain to future generations a philosopher 
as well as a novelist. 

He has given the world a richness of 
thought and jewels of sentiment, gems of 
understanding and a new conception of 
the depth and radiance of love in his 
heart throb as well as in his books. 


* * * 


Cc. W. BARRON 

Authority on Finance Quotes Joaquin 

Miller as Treasured Verses 

When I asked Mr. C. W. Barron to con- 
tribute to the collection of “Heart 
Throbs,” quick as a flash he reeled off 
Joaquin Miller’s verses, dictated by the 
poet from a bed of illness—“For Those 
Who Fail.” 


The 


All honor to him who shall win the prize 
The world has cried for a thousand years, 
But to him who tries and fails and dies 
I give great honor and glory and tears. 


Give glory and honor and pitiful tears 
To all who fail in their deeds sublime; 
Their ghosts are many in the van of years, 
They were born with time in advance of 
their time. 


Oh, great is the hero who wins a name, 
But greater many and many a time 

Some pale-faced fellow who dies in shame 
And lets God finish the thought sublime. 


And great is the man with a sword undrawn, 
And good is the man who refrains from 
wine; 
But the man who fails and yet still fights on, 
Lo, he is the twin-born brother of mine. 


It may be interesting to know that Joa- 
quin Miller sent me from his dying bed his 
own favorite poem, Bryant’s “Thanatop- 
sis.” written in pencilled handwriting on 
yellow scratch paper in his bed a short 
time before he passed on to let “God finish 
the thought sublime.” 

While C. W. Barron has been identified 
with business affairs as founder of the 
Boston News Bureau, editor of Barron’s 
Financial Weekly, and President of the 
Wall Street Journal, he has surveyed not 
only economic, but psychological condi- 
tions in feeling the financial pulse of vari- 
ous sections of the world. Bostonian born, 
and once that, no matter through how 
many states one may have wandered, there 
is a love for the old town that intensifies 
with the years. Beginning as a Bostonian 
in 1855, he attended the English High 
School and later on began work on the 
Boston Transcript. In spite of increasing 


responsibilities, Mr. Barron found time for 


very practical activities and founded the 
Oaks Farm Creamery for certified milk, 
becoming one of the largest breeders and 
importers of Jersey cattle. 

It is usual for the busiest man, beset 
with innumerable duties and engaged in 
the greatest number of interests, to find 
time for a “hail” and friendly word, for 
the letter that should be answered or for 
the favor or help to be given. Every stray 
moment is utilized. He dictates on trains 
while on his insatiable quest for informa- 
tion. 





DAVID STARR JORDAN 


DAVID STARR JORDAN 
The World Peace President Pays His Heart 
Tribute to Thoreau 

“As a student and earlier in life I read 
much, later in life in many languages, but 
my first love was for botany. It is hard 
to single out any special poem or piece of 
prose.” This was the response of the 
President Emeritus of Stanford Univer- 
sity, when I asked for his heart throb. 

As an opponent of all wars, it is natural 
that President Jordan should quote the 
following paragraph from Thoreau, as a 
prime favorite in prose. 

“There will never be a really free and 
enlightened government until the state 
comes to recognize the individual as a 
higher and independent power, from which 
all its own power and authority are de- 
rived and to treat him accordingly. I 
please myself with imagining a state at 
last which can afford to be just to all men 
and to treat the individuals with respect 
as a neighbor.” 

Dealing with human equations as an 
educator, David Starr Jordan has had am- 
ple opportunity to learn the needs of shap- 
ing the mind and life for future benefit. 
One of his admonitions stands out: 

“Your first duty is to your afterself. Far 
away in the years he is waiting his turn. 
His body, his brain, his soul, are in your 
boyish hands. What will you leave for 
him? Will it be a brain unspoiled by lust 
and dissipation; a mind trained to think 
and act; a nervous system true to the re- 
sponse of truth about you? Or will you 
throw away his inheritance before he has 
a chance to touch it?” 

Free from sentimentalism, that counts 
with the modern youth, he vigorously em- 


phasizes, “This is your problem in life; 
how will you meet it, as a man or as a 
fool?” ‘ 

Those who know him call David Starr 
Jordan a poet. That is amply vindicated 
by the verses from his pen. Herein is re- 
vealed the educator’s human side as well: 


In the life of the fern and the lily 
Of the dragon and the dove, 

Still through the stress and the struggle 
Waxes the bond of love. 

Out from the ruthless ages 
Rises like incense mild 

The love of the man and the woman, 
The love of the mother and child. 


One cannot hate and gaze at flowers. 
Seeking out the secrets of life in growing 
things makes a lover of Peace among men. 
“Studying nature in its varient forms” is 
Professor Jordan’s definition of exhaus- 
tive studies. The educator, scientist and 
author was born in Gainsville, Ga., in 1851, 
took degrees at Cornell, Indiana Medical 
College, Ph.D. at Butler University, and 
University of Chicago, and became Presi- 
dent of Stanford University in 1891, Chan- 
cellor in 1913 to 1916, and is now emeritus. 
The chief director of the World Peace 
Foundation, 1910-1914, he was elected 
President of the World Peace Congress in 
1915. 

* * * 
JUDGE E. J. HENNING 


Prose in the Medium of Heart Throbs to a 
Federal Judge 


“All the heart throbs are not evoked by 
poetry,” said Judge Henning in the retire- 
ment of his chambers. “Prose has a power 
of stirring the soul. Phrases and prose 
oftentimes have an impressiveness that 
reaches my heart.” 

Judge Edward J. Henning was born in 
Wisconsin and during a busy life has had 
an unusual opportunity to see the rugged 
as well as the beautiful side of human 
existence through his experiences in the 
practice of law and as United States At- 
torney. He is now a Federal Judge of 
the southern district of California, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles. His profes- 
sional activities have not been confined to 
the West, but have covered in his official 
work nearly all parts of the country. As 
president of the World Conference on Im- 
migration held in Rome in 1924, and a 
member of the American delegation to 
Mexico as assistant United States Secre- 
tary of Labor, his experiences have an in- 
ternational scope. 

“My real heart throb,” he told me with 
a judicial glint in his eye, “is a speech 
delivered by Hon. Charles E. Hughes 
while Secretary of State and President of 
the American Bar Association in West- 
minster Hall, London, 1924. The occasion 
was a joint meeting of the English-speak- 
ing Bar Associations of the World. It was 
delivered in the very birthplace of the 
common law, where the courts of England 
had rendered decisions and sat for cen- 
turies in wig and gown, and where Lord 
Bacon was condemned and Hastings ac- 
quitted. It was the greatest gathering of 
lawyers that had ever assembled in one 
place, for there were over twenty-five hun- 
dred members of the American Bar and 
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five hundred others representing the pro- 
fession from all parts of the English- 
speaking world. The entire bench of Lon- 
don was present, attired in the full regalia 
of office. Mr. Hughes delivered an ad- 
dress at that time which gave me the thrill 
of my life—an unforgettable moment in 
which the beauty of perfect prose was 
glorified in a real heart touch. 


We are not here to pay tribute to the cor- 
pus of the early law, still less to the formalism 
which has had so much to do with its devel- 
opment, but rather to the genius of the Com- 
mon Law which brings us together with a 
definite realization of brotherhood. It is this 
spirit of the Common Law, which, in the elo- 
quent words of Mr. Justice Story, “has be- 
come the guardian of our political and civil 
rights”; it has protected our infant liberties, it 
has watched over our maturer growth; it has 
expanded with our wants; it has nurtured that 
spirit of independence which checked the first 
approaches of arbitrary pewer, which 
has enabled us to triumph in the midst of 
difficulties and dangers threatening our polit- 
ical existence; and by the goodness of God we 
are now enjoying under its bold and manly 
principles of the blessings of a free, independ- 
ent and united government. .. . 

* * * 
“PUSSYFOOT” (W. E.) JOHNSON 
Pulls a New One as a Heart Throb from 

the Koran 


Somehow I thought of the old Italian 
proverb, “Who goes softly, goes far,” when 
I met “Pussyfoot” Johnson during a cam- 
paign, and we might suppose that this bit 
of wisdom influenced William Eugene 
Johnson, for that is the real name of the 
Anti-Saloon leader who went about his 
work in such a quiet, unassuming manner 
that everyone called him ‘“Pussyfoot” 
Johnson. 

A nickname is not difficult to achieve, 
especially when one espouses a cause in 
swaddling clothes. If successful, the title 
takes on dignity—but should the cause 
fail, the advocate must wear the adorn- 
ment that is apparently as hard to remove 
as the famous iron mask. 

Pussyfoot Johnson started out on a 
diverting campaign, carrying his banner to 
England—a country weary from war and 
uncertain of peace; he championed a cause 
that was not accepted in the tight little 
Isle with any great degree of whole-heart- 
edness, and he met opposition. Ridiculed 
into eminence and from a most lamentable 
accident, by which a missile thrown cost 
him the sight of one eye, Mr. Johnson 
came very near attaining the effective stat- 
ure of a martyr in the very land where 
Cramner was burned at the stake. 

“T have no wish to interfere in British 
affairs,” said Mr. Johnson, “but have come 
upon invitation to tell of what we are do- 
ing about liquor traffic in the United 
States.” His sportsmanlike manner won 
sympathy from many, but when, in Paris, 
he launched the idea that nothing should 
be sold in the cafes but white ribbons, 
France was not ready to extend any vast 
amount of cordiality, or the suavity for 
which it is distinguished. 

Pussyfoot Johnson is not the man to 
turn back with his hand on the plough, 
and his determination and convictions 
made him the author of no less than forty 


brochures on temperance questions, to say 
nothing of several books on which he car- 
ries the title of author. Although prac- 
tically mobbed in Essex Hall, London, his 
tour extended across Europe to India and 
into Africa. 

Naturally, a man who has carried so 
long the burning desire to further a 
cause, must have carried also some bit of 
wisdom, some quotation or even creed that 
influenced his thoughts and acts. When 
I asked Pussyfoot Johnson to tell me what 
written line he cherished almost as a talis- 
man, he replied, “I will give you a quota- 
tion from the Koran: ‘He who relies up- 
on God takes hold of a rope that never 
breaks.’ ” 

This sounds like a sum total of creeds, 
and it was a surprise to learn how the 
heart of a Christian temperance crusader 
had been reached by a Moslem author. And 
yet we might expect something unusual 
from a boy born at Coventry, N. Y., in 1862 
during an eclipse of the moon. 

* * * 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
The Editor of “The Nation” Finds a real Life- 
line in “Crossing the Bar” 


Every time I hear of a poem repeated 
as the favorite of two, twenty and a hun- 
dred people, I see new beauty in the lines, 
and I listened as the editor of The Nation 
commended “Crossing the Bar’ as one of 
the gems of literature that modern critics 
will never assign to an age, a class, or to 
any mode or mood. Its universal appeal 
remains unassailable; its sentiment has 
a definiteness and an emotion that will 
touch the heart of future generations as 
it has those of the past; its poetic form 
will never pass in expressing that sublime 
faith in meeting the last adventure un- 
afraid. 

Oswald Garrison Villard has chosen 
these lines of Tennyson as his favorite and 
has plenty of good company in his selec- 
tion. Mr. Villard, born in 1872, is the 
grandson of William Lloyd Garrison, the 
abolitionist leader—a man of _ distin- 
guished family, whose name is connected 
with all that makes Boston an historic 
city, with its streets redolent of tradition. 

Educated at Harvard, Oswald Villard 
receiving the usual merited degrees, add- 
ing to these honors at Washington and Lee 
University, as well as Lafayette, Assistant 
Professor of History at Harvard and edit- 
orial writer on the Philadelphia press, he 
prepared for his extensive power as 
editor of The Nation. At one time he was 
owner and president of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, the newspaper edited by 
William Cullen Bryant. In book form 
some of his writings comprise “Publica- 
tions Fifty Years After,” “John Brown, a 
Biography,” and “Germany Embattled.” 
Expressing his choice of a heart poem, 
even those who no longer turn the leaves 
of yesterday to read again the classic “In 
Memoriam” or the romanticism in 
“Maud,” will enjoy the nobility of expres- 
sion in the lines: 


CROSSING THE BAR 


By ALFRED, LorD TENNYSON 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me, 


And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the bounding 
deep 
Turns again home. 
Twilight and evening bell 
And after that, the dark, 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 


For though from out the bourne 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


* * * 


GEORGE ALLEN ENGLAND 


Everyone has enjoyed the verses of 
George Allen England, many of which 
have been reprinted in various periodicals, 
and readers have been led to the more per- 
manent book form of his work, such as 
“Darkness and Dawn,” “Underneath the 
Bough,” “Vikings of the Sea,” and “The 
Golden Blight.” 

Mr. England may be classed with the 
modernists, but he has never been guilty 
of that rather frenzied quality which 
astounds the reader; rather one is joy- 
ously moved by his clean-cut lines. There 
is a human spirit in his polished crafts- 
manship. 

Mr. England was born in McPherson, 
Cal., in 1877. His father was a clergyman 
and chaplain of the Ninth Infantry. After 
his training at Harvard, Mr. England be- 
gan to follow his literary inclinations. At 
his home in Camp Sans Souci, in Brad- 
ford, N. H., he finds an _ environment 
suited to his work. 

The poem which this poet has given as 
a favorite is rather gloomy from one point 
of view, but it recalls some old peaceful 
churchyard and invites the reader to 
meditation. “Pulvis et Umbra,” by Ed- 
ward N. Pomeroy, has the merit of style 
and diction. Only a portion is given here: 


When thou art lying under ground 
Beyond the reach of sight and sound, 
The world will still go round and round. 


But, troubled not, by fool or wise, 
Unheeding all beneath the skies, 
Shadow and dust will thee suffice. 


However dear thy fame to thee 
With generations soon to be, 
It will not be a memory. 


Though thou wast beautiful or brave 
Nor love nor gratitude will save 
Thy desolate, defenseless grave. 


The epitaph, unread, unknown, 
Will presently be overgrown 
With lichens on the leaning stone; 


For here will summer’s verdure grow, 
And winter as the ages flow 
Fold and unfold her sheets of snow. 


While o’er thy dust as days go on 
Will deepen until days are done 
The shadow of Oblivion. 


The lines have not the deeper hope of 
“Thanatopsis,” but lead the reader to add 
his own more hopeful thoughts like those 
expressed by one whose philosophy is age- 
old-—Socrates—who declared that “the 
souls of all men are divine.” 
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The “Rosa Bonheur” of America 


Alone in her field, Anna Vaughn Hyatt makes animal figures that have won her world-wide fame as 
the ‘‘Rosa Bonheur ’’ of America—Her statues of Joan of Arc seen on Riverside Drive 
and in Gloucester, Massachusetts are other triumphs of her genius 


7 those who study the trend of art 
in this country, one outstanding 
fact is apparent: women who ex- 
press art through sculpture are taking 
their places among the really great of our 
time. 

This is true of Anna Vaughn Hyatt who 
stands quite alone in her own field,—at 
least she has few competitors for she has 
acquired the title of the Rosa Bonheur of 
America. 

If one visits the Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seum in New York, he will see small 
bronzes,—statuettes of different animals 
bearing her name. Whether Miss Hyatt 
attempts the “Tiger, tiger, burning 
bright,” the jaguar, lion, elephant, bull 
dog, fawn, cow or playful cubs, each piece 
of work proclaims her a real genius. 

Not many women have made equestrian 
statues but it was such a fine piece of work 
that brought the young artist most prom- 
inently into notice. Of French descent, 
the sculptress, while on visits to France, 
became enamoured with the history of 





Joan of Arc. She studied the life of the 
warrior-saint and then one summer, in 
only four months’ time, she created the 
life-sized, mounted figure of Joan which 
stands on Riverside Drive, looking across 
the Hudson. The artist chose that moment 
of exaltation when Joan has just found 
the consecrated sword and holds it up- 
raised. In the short time, from the mak- 
ing of the armature (the framework) to 
the time of casting the statue, Miss Hyatt 
worked unremittingly but her reward was 
the success that followed. 
* * * 

At the unveiling of the statue the cere- 
monies were enhanced by the presence of 
M. Jusserand, the French Ambassador, 
and other dignitaries. The sculptor is not 
a Catholic but her Joan is a girl of the 
church and all the trappings—the medi- 
eval armor—are absolutely according to 
history, showing how closely the character 
was studied. With her genius for animal 
drawing the horse is remarkably well 
done. The same design as a small figure 
was first made in Paris 
and received honorable 
mention at the Paris 
Salon. 

Anna Vaughn Hyatt is 
the daughter of Profes- 
sor Alpheus Hyatt, who 
was the friend of Agas- 
siz, and was curator of 




















the Boston Museum of 
Natural History. He was 
a famous naturalist and 
his writings have an in- 
ternational popu] arity. 
Born in Cambridge with 
a mother who deserves 
the title of “grande 
dame” in the _ highest 
meaning of the phrase, 
the environment of the 
young artist was cul- 
tured and creative art 
was a natural develop- 
ment. Anna studied the 
violin and became a 
finished player; but once, 
during an illness, to 
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Ruy Diaz de Bivar The Cid Campeador, a triumph of sculptural 


art by Anna Hyatt Huntington 


while away the time, she 
took up modelling in 
clay. Her sister, Har- 
riet (who afterward mar- 
ried Alfred Mayer, cura- 
tor of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, who was an asso- 
ciate of the younger 
Agassiz) was also a 
sculptress of marked suc- 
cess and it was soon dis- 


covered that the young sister had the posi- 
tive mark of genius. Studies began at 
once, at first under Henry Kitson, then 
MeNeil and Gutzon Borglum. To this was 
added the influence of European schools 
and masters. 





Anna Hyatt Huntington 


While at the zenith of her success Anna 
married Archer Huntington, son of the 
railroad capitalist, who is himself a fa- 
mous art critic and member of all the im- 
portant art societies in the country. 

Those who recall the girlhood of the 
sculptress carry a picture of her love for 
animals and her influence over them. She 
was able to call the most vicious or “skit- 
tish” horse to her side. Seemingly this 
was done by expressing some sort of in- 
fluence—almost hypnotic and quietly, very 
quietly, with a little crooning voice the 
animal’s attention would be arrested and 
before long would allow her to lead where 
she would. 

The Hyatt’s summer estate is in the 
quiet village of Annisquam,—a large old 
Colonial house is tucked in between two 
narrow strips of salt water. “Seven 
Acres” played an important part during 
the World War for Anna left her studio in 
New York and came home to do her 
“bit.” She cultivated the none too fertile 
acres and provided for her family table— 
including the care of two cows—and with 
little outside help. Without ostentation 
this clear-eyed, determined maid went 
about her farming as happily as if she had 
never heard of unveiling of monuments 

Continued on page 568 
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Yielding to the Temptation to “Do Right” 


Text of the radio address delivered by Joe Mitchell Chapple at the Young People’s Conference at the 
W aldorf-Astoria—Broadcast by WEAF, New York, through seventeen stations—Printed at the 
request of many devoted attendants at Dr. Daniel A. Poling’s popular Sunday hour on the radio 


OULD you like to hear how I was 
W attracted toward this Young Peo- 

ple’s Conference attended by listen- 
ing ears and millions of young people? Sit- 
ting in the Waldorf corridor at that ebb 
hour Sunday afternoon, I saw the tide of 
young people flowing by me on the way to 
the Sabbath Conference Hour in the Rose 
Room. I was deeply moved at the sight of 
so many clear-eyed, clean-visaged, upstand- 
ing and vivacious young men and women— 
something which one does not often see in 
the whirling maelstrom of everyday life,— 
each one wearing an earnest uplifted ex- 
pression that is the banner of a Christian 
home. That impression made me an ir- 
redeemable optimist of companionship 
—what a sacrament of friendship—that 
great company of the young, all keeping 
step with high ideals and all united in a 
common interest,—an interest in this Sun- 
day hour that is intended to give a support 
in that onward march of life. 

While listening to the singing of the 
hymn, I found myself thinking of the com- 
poser of that hymn,—Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
I recalled meeting him in his delightful 
home at Riverside, on the Thames, near 
London. After chatting awhile, he asked 
me to walk across the way with him to St. 
Mary’s Church, an edifice built in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. We climbed up into 
the dimly lighted organ loft, and there, 
“with fingers wandering idly over the 
keys,” he played his own song “The Lost 
Chord.” The melody stole softly through 
the shadows of the old church and then 
swelled into that more triumphant meas- 
ure that seemed like a pean from heaven 
itself. The song was written at the bedside 
of his dying brother and as it drew toward 
its exultant ending, a soft ray of light 


| stole in through the little window and 


| lighted the composer’s face and I read 


| there his great undying faith and hope 
| that “maybe only in Heaven” we shall 


hear the Divine songs of our hearts 
completed in “fone perfect strain.” What 
was it that made that little form beside me 
seem like a transcendent being? That man 
with gray hair and “side-whiskers,’” no 
longer young, took on a nobility of bearing, 
because something vital, something endur- 
ing and trusting was filling his soul. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan has written many hymns, 
songs and ballads, and many operas, such as 
“Pinafore” and “Mikado,” that will live on 


} and on. Everything that he wrote is shot 


through with that gladness and joy that 
the world needs; he has caught his inspira- 
tion from heaven,—the real source of all 
genius. 

Christianity is a mighty practical thing. 


We realize that the beginning of our very 
nation is identified with the landing of the 
ardent Pilgrims, the arrival of the Catholic 
cavaliers with Lord Baltimore and the 
Swedes of Delaware, the Hugenots in North 
Carolina. Great religious principles and 
the verities cannot be narrowed down to 
creeds; the Jews, Gentiles, Moslems and 
the Buddhists all worship the same God in 
their own way,—all are following under the 
one great banner of Jehovah. 

In the great World War we did not ask 
if this soldier or that was carrying a creed 
in his heart. We were all united in one 
great thought—to keep step together in the 
crusade, marching in the right direction. 
Radio has drawn the world closer together 
and has seemed to make us like one great 
family. 

It is a fitting time to pay tribute to the 
director of this great work, Mr. J. C. Pen- 
ney, the chairman, and Dr. Daniel A. Pol- 
ing, whose vigorous Christian talks pul- 
sate with youth, who talks with you rather 
than at you, and answers those questions 
Sunday after Sunday voiced by earnest in- 
quiring youth. His replies reveal a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the problems 
that beset the modern youth and are given 
with the same spirit that is found in a visit 
to his pastoral study. As this work of the 
Conference echoes over the country, with 
programs produced by Dr. Goodman and 
George Shackly its influences are far-reach- 
ing. Radio, the great exponent of demo- 
cracy bears the message to the humble 
home or to the more luxurious; it is the 
one great voice that has penetrated the 
shadows of suspicion and hate and shown 
us the value of the spoken word. 

We are all “just folks,” longing to ex- 
change our ideas and to express our 
thoughts to groups of friends rather than 
a mass assemblage. In my work as a news- 
paper man, I have interviewed eight thou- 
sand men and women. I have talked with 
Kings, Queens, Kaisers, Statesmen, authors, 
ministers and laymen and found they are all 
“just folks.” 

In far off Jerusalem, a city resounding to 
the tread of many races from all parts of 
the world, I felt myself really at home 
with “folks’”—human beings. The thought 
was inspired by the dome rising above the 
low roofs of the houses and reminding us 
of One who saw no divisions among men. 

Drawn as if by a magnet I made my way 
—on hands and knees—to the crypt of that 
old church of the Sepulchre. Through the 
shadows, pierced only by the light of the 
sputtering candle, I pressed on and on and 
placed my hand on the very spot, where 
stood the Cross of Calvary—mandate of 


mercy. Not far away was that upper room, 
where, gathered with his loving disciples, 
the Master passed those last hours of com- 
munion with his friends; there he broke 
bread and gave forth that sacred message 
—the sacrament of friendship. All the 
world needs today is friendliness one with 
another—communion with the _ greatest 
friend the world has ever known. 

Radio has brought to us the Listening 
Ear. The youth of today is listening as 
never before. This great assembly tells us 
that not only thousands, but millions, have 
turned their ears to hear the messages of 
Christ—messages that were always given in 
spoken words. According to the Sacred 
Writ, He “opened his mouth” and gave us 
the blessed Beautitudes. More and more 
we are listening for those finer undertones 
of life, those universal diapasons that 
underlie the chromatic scale of life and echo 
with the magna chords of friendship. 

How I wish that I might look into the 
faces of all who are listening today and 
see the groups sitting round the loud 
speaker—which has become the hearthstone 
of the modern home, and talk over the 
thought that is in my mind. 

One year ago this very day the Lochinvar 
from out of the west set sail in the air 
to pioneer the sky lanes of infinite 
space and carry to the old world a 
message of good will from the new world 
discovered by Columbus. On that eventful 
morning the “tall” blue eyed young 
man standing six feet who had been sneered 
at as the Flying Fool—all alone with the 
spirit of prayer in his heart and a memory 
of his little school teacher mother, bounded 
over the Curtis Field. Hearts stood still 
fearing a crash as the machine leaped safe- 
ly over the telegraph wires that threatened 
—veered to the north and was on his way 
with his droning “We’—all alone—on and 
on like the Ancient Mariner over the angry 
seas. During that long long night amid 
sleet and snow in uncharted space that 
had never known a human breath, he 
sailed on and on. That same night 50,000 
people in the Polo grounds arose and of- 
fered a prayer for the Lone Eagle. Even 
millions of others helped to build that 
bridge of prayer that I believe landed him 
like a big white moth—an angel of peace 
—safely in the loving arms of France. He 
proved an unofficial Ambassador of Good 
Will—Lindbergh listened to the tempta- 
tions of living a clean wholesome life. He 
found his joy of youth in utilizing his hours 
to useful purpose. He knew what it was to 
look into a mental mirror and gave his 
mind a moral bath that cleansed his way 
by “taking heed thereto, according to thy 
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word.” He early realized as a youth that 
he had a spiritual self as well as a physical 
body to care for and train for the respon- 
sibilities of life. 

At Andover, yesterday I looked upon an 
inspiring scene in the celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of the old Phillips 
Academy which came during the dark 
struggling days of the Revolution. The 
president of the United States made an 
epochal address and joined in the proces- 
sion of eminent educators and youth of all 
ages representing classes reaching back to 
1857. The oldest living graduate of the 
class of ’51 telegraphed from Columbus, 
Ohio, that he would have been there bearing 
a torch with the undergraduates if his legs 
had permitted. There I saw President 
Lowell a scion of the earliest and highest 
educational traditions of the country at the 
banquet sitting beside the Hon. James J. 
Davis, the immigrant boy who became a 
member of the cabinet of the President of 
the United States forty years after he 
landed at Castle Garden and later appren- 
ticed a puddler in the iron mills. They chat- 
ted together and seemed to speak the same 
language. They both delivered an impres- 
sive address with Governor Fuller and 
others. Every speaker on this momentous 
occasion emphasized what is revealed before 
me today, the necessity of religious train- 
ing and a recognition of the temptations to 
go the right way. It thrills me even on this 
damp Sunday in New York to think that in 
the group of young people here assembled 
at this conference week after week, firing 
their questions at Dr. Poling, some one of 
this large group may become President of 
the United States. In a few years the spot- 
light of leadership will come to you with 
greater opportunities than have ever been 
known before because radio has thrown the 
doors of democracy wider open in a distrib- 
ution of advantages to more of the youth 
of today than has ever been known before 
in the history of the world. 


My grandfather lived to the ripe age of 
one hundred. He was a youth to the last 
hour because he looked forward with aspi- 
ration and hope to the tomorrow. “Start the 
day right,” he often told me, “and you will 
start life right. Always start the day 
with a laugh, if you can’t think of any- 
thing funny tickle yourself.” The violet 
rays representing Youth come before ten 
in the morning, the best part of your day. 
Listen to the voice of nature, singing birds, 
look upon beautiful flowers as often as you 
can for you never nurture hate and evil and 
look into the faces of bud and blossom 
that speak the language of heaven and carry 
the message to youth of hope and happiness, 
to elders and aged the placid serenity of 
content. 

How radiant were those beds of tulips I 
saw in the Botanical Gardens this morning 
ablaze with all colors of the rainbow with 
their cheery greeting of “hello springtime” 
to all passers-by as if lifting their cups 
glistening with raindrops and offering a 
toast and a salute to a loving Creator. They 
were to me a part of the Master’s living 
scroll in which God was declaring himself 
to human kind. It brought vividly to mind 
those yellow roses that used to bloom be- 
neath my mother’s window. We watched for 


these buds and blossoms, emblems of 
youth and hope glowing with the splendor 
of sunrise and the glory of sunset to 
crown her queen of the June time. 


* * * 


We hear a great deal about temptations, 
but seldom about the temptations to do 
right. There are just as many temptations 
to do right as to do wrong, so why not give 
some of the temptations to do right a recog- 
nition? Surrounding you on every hand 
are lures and inclinations toward the Good 
and the insistent calls of Opportunity. One 
day in the Senate of the United States, I 
saw the tall form of J. J. Ingalls, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, in the old marble room. 
He had just finished a drastic speech which 
was generously garnished with invectives. 
Now he placidly stroked his moustache and 
goatee, and in a soft golden voice was recit- 
ing the poem of which he was the author, 
“Opportunity,” to a group of young people 
from Kansas surrounding him. 


“Master of human destinies am I. 

Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps wait, 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote, and, passing by 
Hovel, and mart, and palace, soon or late, 

I knock unbidden once at every gate! 

If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 

I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury, and woe, 

Seek me in vain and uselessly implore, 

I answer not, and I return no more.” 


What are the temptations to do right 
that are found in a great city? 

First comes the temptation to seek the 
finest associations and companionships. 
Noble men and women are ready to be your 
friends, but as President McKinley said, 
“You must make friends, keep friends and 
deserve friends.” Groups and centres for 
cultural advancement and all the activities 
of a great church enable you to meet good 
associates while you remember the Sabbath 
and keep it holy. 

There is the temptation towards educa- 
tion. Sages, poets, story-tellers, essayists 
and all the greatest thinkers of the past 
and present may be known through books. 
There is the Book of all Books, full of his- 
tory and wisdom that has never been sur- 
passed. Dust off the old Bible. Through 
the reading of that book alone you may 
gain a fine vocabulary and unconsciously 
will make use of the best in the English 
language. Books are free in a great city. 
So are the museums, with the best of art 
waiting to lure you into paths of knowl- 
edge. 

Have you ever felt the temptation to 
honor and remember your father and moth- 
er at other times than Christmas holidays 
and to repay some of the love they have 
bestowed upon you? Have you been ne- 
glectful of the good night kiss that was a 
habit of childhood? Are you not tempted 
to return to them from the outside world 
with something amusing or interesting to 
brighten their lonely hours? 

Parental love tempts us to be loving in 
return. In childhood days mother forgave 
us much. Last Sunday at a Mother’s Day 


program with the New England folks at 
W.B.Z. I was tempted to recite some rem- 
iniscenses of my boyhood pranks, possibly 
not unlike your own, which recalled the 
happy, as well as the sweet, sad, and ten- 
der hour associated with the memories of 
mother. 
+ * * * 

We are happy to have here with us the 
Band of the University of New York. 
Last week I witnessed the ceremonies un- 
veiling of statues of Agassiz, the natural- 
ist, Rufus Choate, the lawyer, John Paul 
Jones, the Naval hero, Jehn Greenleaf 
Whittier, the poet and Samuel F. B. Morse, 
the artist and inventor of the telegraph. In 
the tributes to these eminent men deliv- 
ered from the heights overlooking this 
great metropolis where these boys play and 
study there came to me a new vision. You 
young people of today will recruit that 
Hall of Fame. Every man and woman rep- 
resented in that peristyle were boys and 
girls like you. They yielded to the tempta- 
tions to achieve—the urge that comes to 
all of us at some time to do something 
worth while and utilize the precious gold- 
en hours of youth and find the real joy 
of life in becoming a master of some one 
thing. I followed in the group assigned 
to Morse and thought, as former Com- 
missioner Enwright was presenting the 
statue, of how much we owe to the memory 
of Morse for the radio of which you 
are listening today. His genius ignited 
the spark that gave us the railroads, the 
auto, and made possible the industrial and 
economical triumphs of our generation. The 
artist who studied with Benjamin West 
reached out into the realm of doing and 
daring. This first telegraph message was 
sent between the rooms of this very Univ- 
ersity—“‘Attention universe; right wheel!” 
This was followed by that epochal message 
over the first wires from Washington, the 
same wires that are carrying you these 
radioed words, “What God has Wrought,” 
written by the great Morse in a spirit 
of reverend prayer and gratitude, coming 
from the heart of the boy born under the 
shadow of Bunker Hill who has left a 
code used by more nations than that 
of any language spoken by human tongue. 

The work of the world tempts you to do 
your best—to do it right even though no 
one discovers your painstaking. There is 
a temptation to enjoy work for the love of 
it. With Angela Morgan I say: 


Work, 

Thank God for the swing of it, 

For the clamoring, hammering ring of it, 
Passion of labor daily hurled 

On the mighty anvils of the world. 

Oh, what is so fierce as the flame of it, 
What is so huge as the aim of it.” 


On to that last line—“Thank God for the 
splendor of work!” 

Are you ever tempted to take account of 
stock—of yourself? When you look in the 
mirror perhaps to straighten that tie—or to 
powder that nose—aren’t you tempted to 
take a peep into the mental mirror and see 
if your real Self is “on straight?” 

Your real abode is the ground on which 
you stand. It is the environment, the 


friends, the work or the play of your life. 
Continued on page 562 
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66 OW are you going to vote?’’ 


This query comes to every man 
and woman in the United States every 
four years. It involves an individual 
choice of twenty-five million voters 
for President in 1928. I am one of 
that number. 

After attending the National Con- 
ventions of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties in 1928 I summarized 
the reactions, impressions and infor- 
mation there received with an idea of 
reaching my own conclusion, free from 
partisan temper or prejudice, concen- 
trating on the one propostion: 

‘Who is the best man to elect for 
President?’’ 

Then I proceeded to think over 
the interrogation propounded to all of 
us in one form or other: How are you 
going to vote? 

Privileged to have met and known 
Herbert Hoover and Alfred E. Smith, 
the two candidates for the Presidency, 
I wanted to reach a decision without 
injustice to either of the men, one of 
whom is to become President of the 
United States. 

It is unusual to begin with a conclu- 
sion, but I am going to here announce 
the choice that was made in one family 
after they talked it over. The votes 
severally and collectively will be cast 
for Herbert Hoover for President on 
November 6, 1928. 

* ~ 7 

Now don’t turn aside with ‘‘Oh, 
well, he is just a Republican,’’ because 
I want to tell you how and why we 
reached this conclusion. Every room 
in the house seemed to speak elo- 
quently of Hoover and the great part 
he has taken in directing the solution 
of problems that have come in the last 
decade. 

The kitchen especially, recalled 
how, during the World War, Hoover 
‘*suggested’’—and we saved food for 
starving millions in Europe and our 
boys in the trenches overseas. In do- 
ing this, he encouraged the women of 
America to more closely budget house- 
hold expenses and deal with the prob- 














lem of food from an essential and non- 
essential standpoint that worked won- 
ders, economically and hygienically. It 
was all done without a blare of trump- 
ets, for Herbert Hoover as Food Com- 
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A modern man for these swift moving times. 


missioner of the United States, en- 
tered the homes of America as a 
‘‘servant in the house,’’ doing good 
and helping all mankind. 

In all other countries, the Food 
Commissioners only lasted a short 
time, for they were soon looked upon 
as harsh and became the most un- 
popular members of the war govern- 
ments. 

The late Hon. Walter H. Page, our 
American ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, discovered Herbert Hoover. His 
letter to Woodrow Wilson tells the 
story. The selection of Hoover by 
Wilson, our war president, proved to 
be one of the most popular of all the 
war appointments made. From that 
time on, Herbert Hoover became a 


Yes, 1 Am Voting For Hoover—And Why 


A family council is called and Hoover secures the solid vote—Some of the reasons why—Scenes on 
the back porch of the Hoover home in Washington—Boyhood and 
birthplace in lowa—Tabloid Biography 


name associated the world over with 
human, humane and economic prog- 
ress. 

* * * 

He has handled thirteen billions of 
dollars in aiding humanity without the 
shadow of suspicion and every cent ac- 
counted for. Although he had con- 
sidered his personal fortune lost when 
the war clouds came and he was called 
into action overseas he decided to 
devote all that was left and all 
that was in him to the responsibil- 
ities thrust upon him. Like George 
Washington he never received one 
cent of salary nor one penny for his 
personal expenses in the many trips 
overseas, not to mention forty trips to 
the continent through various mined 
and submarined areas. 

In 1921 Hoover became Secretary 
of Commerce and in a quiet and unos- 
tentatious way, with the genius of a 
world famous administrator and the 
training of an engineer, he applied all 
his valuable experience in a continua- 
tion of the constructive work he had 
inaugurated under the stress of war 
times. He established representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce 
over the world, which has added un- 
told millions to the revenues of Amer- 
ican manufacturers and farmers, find- 
ing its way ultimately into the pay 
envelopes and the savings accounts of 
the country, which have increased at 
an unparalleled rate dnring the 
seven years he has served in the ecab- 
inets of two presidents. In the mean- 
time with his efficient grasp of big 
things, focussed upon essential de- 
tails—he simplified production in the 
United States, eliminated wasteful- 
ness and non-essentials, and effected 
a standardization in industry that has 
saved at least five hundred million dol- 
lars. 
The efficient organization of the 
Food Administration included a per- 
sonnel which reflected Herbert Hoov- 
er’s magic power to inspire volunteer 
work, such as he has done, by capable 
men. 
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I have just returned from West 
Branch, lowa, where Herbert Hoover 
was born and now I will confess that 
the mellowing memories of my boy- 
hood days may have something to do 
with personal appreciation of Hoover 
because in the years past, I had known 
the same sort of a creek in which he 





HERBERT HOOVER ; 
taken after his nomination for 
President June 4, 1928. 


Photograph 


fished for ‘‘red heads’’ not far away. 
[ had sniffed the fresh odor of new- 
plowed lands and the exhilarating 
breath coming from the early planted 
fields, the corn that had to be plowed 
before the Fourth of July or no cele- 
bration was forthcoming; the winding 
creek, the old frame house where the 
Quaker mother and father reared the 
child and according to traditions 
‘*snared not the rod’’ nor the urge to 
work, such as picking the potato bugs, 
shelling the peas, running the churn 
and banking the house and filling the 
wood box in winter, to enjoy a few 
hours of skating on the ice with the 
new club skates. A great deal hap- 
pens to a boy in these parts during 
the first six years of his life, for 
even I was in school at the age of four. 

The village blacksmith—Hoover’s 
father—passed on while Herbert was 
in his early play days and left his 


family to the care of that wonderful 
mother who had already enjoyed fame 
as a Quaker preacher. Some years 
later he first looked upon electric 
lights flashing in the big are bulb cov- 
ered with bugs in front of the Pull- 
man House in Cedar Rapids. Yes, he 
had looked with wistful eyes upon the 
luring posters of Barnum’s circus up- 
on the corn cribs and barn doors, and 
had longed for a ticket when Stewart’s 
Dramatic Company and the minstrel 
shows came to town; for times were 
then beginning to change in the 
Quaker community where everything 
was ‘‘thee and thou.’’ It was in these 
surroundings that Herbert Hoover ac- 
quired the affirmative method which 
characterizes him today. Quakers in- 
sist upon affirming rather than taking 
oath. 
* * 

Everywhere Hoover sentiment is 
deep and abiding. Again and again 
I have asked the question: ‘‘Why are 
you for Herbert Hoover for Presi- 


dent?’’ Here are some of the answers 
that have come from voters in all 


walks of life with whom I have talked 
—echoing the sentiment of my own 


family. 

First: His thorough knowledge of 
the administration of our govern- 
ment, and those mm all parts of the 
world; his first-hand information of 
business affairs abroad as well as in 
the United States. 


Second: His unparalleled contacts 
with the ablest men of Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Australia would aid in 
building up markets and direct com- 
munication with the people of those 
countries, in a way that would lead to 
making him the most representative 
American in the world at this time. 


Third: His singular opportunity 
provided im the work of the European 
war relief and cooperation with the 
Red Cross and other organizations 
looking towards the welfare of people 
even in the countries engaged m 
armed conflict, extending on to Rus- 
sia. This is why he knows the proper 
method of conserving all classes of 
food stuff and distributing the prod- 
ucts of American factories’ manufac- 
tured articles on a basis of sound 
salesmanship, in the world markets. 


Fourth: What man in public life 
more than Herbert Hoover has proved 
equal to the new order of things that 
followed the war, differentiating be- 
tween essentials and non-essentials, 
which has added millions of dollars to 
the American pay envelope, and if car- 
ried on to its logical conclusion will 


help to lift the mortgage off many 
farms and keep the pay rolls steadily 
going every work day of the year. 

Fifth: His efficient management 
of Flood relief work in the Mississippi 
Valley and later in Vermont has 
proven the quality of his administra- 
tion and the ability of his engineering 
mind which enabled him to realize and 
act upon what would have to be done 
to prevent a recurrence of these disas- 
ters. Who then is better qualified to 
deal with the vast sums already ap- 
propriated and more to be appropria- 
ted, based upon expert engineering 
surveys? 

Siath: The business interests of 
the nation will be safe in the hands of 
this masterful man who has proven a 
great success in his own business and 
has handled vast sums for others 
prior to his public career. He com- 
bined the power of administration 
with engineering skill and is the first 
in his profession to coordinate these 
two faculties in one man’s responsibil- 
ities. 


Mrs. Lou Henry Hoover, wife of Herbert 


Hoover. 


Seventh: Hoover is a man of edu- 
cation, culture and broad sympathies 
with no ‘‘entangling alliances’’ at 
home or abroad. He will be free to 
represent the people of the United 
States without being compelled to pan- 
der to sectional interests. He can work 
as he has always worked without fear 
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or favor for the interest of all races, 
creeds, and all sections of the country, 
as well as with other countries drawn 
to us through friendly contacts. 


Eighth: Hoover will harvest a good 
will of the world for America in all 
nations—a most valuable asset m the 
world of commerce and trade. 


Ninth: Hoover is conducting a 
campaign for a fuller pay envelope, 
following tariff campaigns for the full 
dinner pail. All this will go to- 
wards increasing the unprecedented 
record in the increase of wage savings 
accounts during these days of Hoover, 
and afford a real and _ substantial 
relief for the vexatious farm problem. 


Tenth: The young people recog- 
nize Hoover as the exponent of new 
ideas, leading to a fair deal and an 
vpen hand in world diplomacy, urging 
adequate army and navy defense for 
a dignified and efficient foreign policy. 


Eleventh: In one hundred and fifty 
years, the United States has reached 
the position of an admitted leadership 
among the nations of the world in 
financial and industrial affairs; but it 
is still in its infancy with vast terri- 
tory under the flag to be developed, 
which appeals to the adventuresome 
and aggressive spirit of American 
youth. Hoover knows our frontiers 
and frontier life and has a premier 
genius for development. 


Twelfth: Hoover gives the average 
man a better grasp of the business af- 
fairs and finances of the country, be- 
cause he knows the subject from an 
international, as well as a domestic 
viewpoint. Better than any other one 
man in the nation, excepting possibly 
Andrew Mellon, whose marvelous 
achievements in domestic affairs dur- 
ing the past few years will inevita- 
bly be continued, Hoover knows how 
to bring them to their full fruition. 


Thirteenth: Born on the midwest 
frontier, his life has touched at more 
angles of American activity than any 
other man mm public life today. He is 
counted the man of the hour and has 
appeared at exactly the right time to 
lead on to that hopeful future which 
youth sees just ahead. 


Fourteenth: He is the worthy suc- 
cessor of George Washington who was 
the first engineer president and he 
sces things at much the same angle as 
the ‘‘Father of his Country’’ who sur- 
veyed with rod and chain, and caught 
his vision of the values of Utility and 
Beauty; Hoover’s generaiship is of 
nuch the same character as that of 
‘he engineer-president from Mt. Ver- 
HON, 


AVING made up my mind fully 

and conclusively for myself, and 
backed by the whole family in the deci- 
sion that it was to be a solid delega- 
tion for Hoover, I felt that I must 
make a pilgrimage and tell Mr. Hoov- 
er the good news. The hottest Sun- 
day in July was chosen and a day trip 
on the railroad with the thermometer 














The “Back Porch” of the Hoover home in ‘S’ 
Street in Washington, D. C., where campaign 
conferences began in 1928. 


at 100 or higher was no joy ride. 
Washington was sweltering. Some 
said they could fry eggs on the asphalt 
pavement. Listless was Nature in 
summer glory—not a leaf was stirring 
in the hot sultry air as I drove up Con- 
necticut Avenue. The Street Car Com- 
pany had begun another annual as- 
sault for repairs on the streets, open- 
ing the trenches of the cable lines, so 
we routed on streets christened ‘‘De- 
tours’’ which sounded appropriate in 
a city planned by L’Enfant. Despite 
Afric blasts from Boreas, the capital 
city was beautiful—even at high noon 
on a stuffy humid day. The statues in 
the parks seemed to blink a welcome 
in the glare of scorching sun; as I 
passed General Sheridan on his charg- 
er, Farragut with his field glass, Du- 
pont in his circle, each statuesque fig- 
ure even to Andrew Jackson on his 
rocking horse, seemed lonely and 


deserted that day. <A carpet of brown 
leaves in the streets suggested a turn 
of the seasons. The objective was 
2200 ‘‘S’’ Street, reached through 
winding streets flanked by banks of 
red clay. 

The taxi meter stopped—in time to 
take all my change. Before me was 
the front of a colonial brick house with 
stone steps. The darkened spacious 
reception room was most refreshingly 
cool as a retreat from the hot waves 
without. An atmosphere of generous 
hospitality pervaded, for I glimpsed a 
large square dining table at the right. 
It was no time to remain in the house, 
and I was led out to the famous ‘‘ back 
porch.’’ From here the early cam- 
paign days of Herbert Hoover were 
conducted. There is something in this 
retreat that suggests confidence and 
conference. It overlooks several acres 
of primeval wildwood, covered with 
honeysuckle vines peeping out through 
the thick foliage and banks of ferns, 
flanked by an area of flag-stones. Here 
in the shade of rambling close-knit 
foliage of tree and vine, with whisper- 
ing leaves and singing thrushes over- 
head, the Hoovers begin the day in 
an outdoor breakfast room. Sociably 
clambering over the balustrade was a 
gorgeous array of gourd vines, forty 
different varieties—indicating that 
Herbert Hoover had not forgotten the 
friendly tendril planted in the corn 
fields of Iowa. All sorts of old-fash- 
ioned flowers barricaded the porch. 
Petunias, not all the old-fashioned 
variety, but the later triumphs of hor- 
ticulture, in the gay dress of modern 
times, some blossoms resembling dah- 
lias, others dotted with all colors and 
scallop edges—all sorts of fanciful de- 
signs. The ‘‘Canterbury Bell’’ was 
there ringing the hour of content. This 
is the favorite flower of Herbert Hoo- 
ver, and cherry trees bearing his 
favorite fruit. He might have heard us 
talking ebout it in the library, where 
he was conducting one of those con- 
tinued conferences,—that begin after 
breakfast and run on until a late bed- 
time. 

On the walls of his library is a poem 
on fishing by Edgar Guest, accounted 
the favorite poem or ‘‘Heart Throb’’ 
of Herbert Hoover. While he does not 
seem to care much personally for 
verse, his library, flanked by a formid- 
able array of reference volumes, in- 
dicates that he delves into scientific 
and technical books. 

To the left is glimpsed two towering 
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sturdy oaks, sixty feet high, that seem 
to be an inspiring suggestion of the 
rugged life of Herbert Hoover. 


7 * * 


Attired in printed chiffon with filmy 
straw hat, her beautiful white hair 
combed back over her ears in a wavy 
coil at the back of her neck, Mrs. Hoo- 
ver had just returned from her walk. 
There does not seem to be a detail of 
the life work of Herbert Hoover with 
which she is not more or less familiar. 
With the enthusiasm of a young bride 
she can still recite the virtues of her 
husband with becoming modesty and 
graciousness. Mrs. Hoover was born 
in Waterloo, Blackhawk County, lowa 
and as a young girl looked upon the 
old dam in the Cedar River as a verit- 
able Niagara Falls. She knew of the 
shady nooks where the young people 
of the Midwest in canoes took their 
lessons in navigation. The picnic 
grounds at Blue Branch on the banks 
of the Cedar and the old county Fair 
Grounds were recalled, indicating the 
lively interest of Lou Henry in her 
native city and state. As in the case 
of her illustrious husband, she moved 
out beyond where the west begins, to 
the Pacific Coast, with her parents, 
and made her home in Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, where her father passed away 
soon after the prospective high honor 
has come to his daughter. 

A somewhat ambitious freshman 
met Herbert Hoover, who, although a 
senior with high honors, was shy and 
timid, but had well established himself 
as a part of the Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, for was he not indeed one of 
the first students at the University. 


* * * 


To graduate was to begin with 
young Hoover. He was eager to test 
himself in a world struggle. When he 
returned from the adventuresome trip 
to Australia to call on his fiancee, the 
young people decided suddenly to be 
married before he went to China and 
the bride was to share in his adven- 
ture. Thus the life companionship 
began that was so beautifully por- 
trayed in a scene on the back porch 
and shared in the spotlight glare of a 
presidential campaign. Five years 
they worked together, translating ‘‘ De 
Re Metallica.’’ Towards the last they 
were giving up three week ends out 
of every month for the purpose of 
finishing up the book which was begun 
in 1912 and finished in 1917. These 


years of literary companionship were 


an achievement, for this book on min- 
ing and metallurgy, somewhat beyond 
even learned scholars, was translated 
by the Hoovers because of their ex- 
pert knowledge of metallurgy. 

On this already historic back porch 
there was a patter of quick steps. The 
conference was over,—the Chief was 
coming out for a breath of air and a 





In the depth of the woods by rushing streams 
and mirrored pool—Herbert Hoover main- 
tains fishing as his favorite pastime. 


quiet smoke. He said little—but was 
evidently thinking much; for as he 
looked up, his grey eyes fairly shone 
with some thought that was absorbing 
him. There was no pretense in his 
greetings. He was just glad to see you 
and hopes that you know it without a 
recital of phrase. 


* * * 


OR ten years Mrs. Herbert Hoover 

has been a striking figure in the 
social life of Washington. When her 
husband. became Food Administrator, 
he decided to have a home in Washing- 
ton as he has had almost every place 
where he has undertaken a real job. 
She has presided in the Hoover home 
in China, Australia, Mandalay, Paris, 
London, Brussels and many other 
countries and cities of the world where 
her husband became a familiar and 


powerful figure. During her residence 
in Washington Mrs. Hoover has been 
keenly interested in the local camp of 
the Girl Scouts, an organization which 
has prospered. She has also been 
greatly interested in the women 
workers for the Federal Government, 
which will probably be more evident 
if she becomes First Lady of the Land. 
Looking after the education of her 
two sons, Herbert C., Jr., and Allan 
Hoover, she kept in close touch with 
educational affairs of the times. The 
elder son Herbert C. Hoover is now 
an instructor in the Harvard Business 
School, is married and has two chil- 
dren, Peggy Ann, aged two and Her- 
bert Hoover, 3rd, aged ten months, 
who have been frequent visitors at the 
Hoover home in Washington and have 
already been designated as ‘‘Home 
Rulers’’ by the happy grandfather. 

The second son, Mr. Allan Harry 
Hoover, is a student at Stanford 
University, where his father, mother 
and elder brother graduated. He was 
an interested spectator at the Repub- 
lican National Convention at Kansas 
City when his father was nominated 
for president, while he modestly offi- 
ciated as one of the pages on the floor, 
known to only a few of the great 
throngs cheering for Hoover. He was 
named for the uncle Allan with whom 
Herbert Hoover went to live and 
spent many happy days on the Iowa 
farm, after the breaking of home ties 
for the young orphan at West Branch. 

While in the shadows inspired by 
these pictures that hang on memory’s 
walls, I was reminded of the little yel- 
low rose with large thorns that still 
blooms all through this arena of Iowa, 
a glorious little yellow rose, emblem of 
hope and optimism; and the old fash- 
ioned petunias and ribbon grass and 
lilacs. It was the old home and birth- 
place of Herbert Hoover. 


* * * 
The low hung awnings catch the 
seattering sunshine that comes 


through the trees making the back 
porch a veritable forest retreat in the 
heart of the capital city. In former 
campaigns, Presidents McKinley and 
Harding conducted their campaigns 
from the front porch of their homes in 
Ohio, and it may so happen that the 
back porch of this modest home on 
‘*S’’ Street may become historical as 
the meeting place with one who has 
been called ‘‘Chief’’ in the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1928 by many devoted 
followers. 
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Boston in the New Flood Tide 


An answer to the challenge of ‘‘Boston in the Ebb Tide’’ written by a Bostonian, an ‘‘Insider’’ which 
amuses and entertains ‘‘Outsiders’’—A review of the situation reveals that a new Boston 
is already in the making that startles these ‘‘Insiders’’ who still remain at the 
wailing wall chanting the lament of ‘‘What Boston might have been”’ 


pastime for outsiders to take a fling at 

Boston. Now the “insiders” are at 
work, commenting in a regretfully wailing 
tone upon “what might have been.” Mr. 
F. J. Stimson, of the genus Bostonese, has 
had his time at the bat. He hits hard at 
Harvard, the coupon clippers, Boston con- 
servatism, and up to his neck in gloomy 
despair, tells us all about it. The article is 
titled ‘‘Boston—The Ebb Tide” and appears 
in Scribner’s Magazine, a periodical of hal- 
lowed memories. Attuned to the current 
vogue of attracting attention by invoking the 
appearance of the ghosts of the past, or 
smashing cherished traditions—his lament 
has sueceeded in making Bostonians look 
for the March issue of the magazine, as 
though it were forbidden fruit—and others 
have a hearty laugh at “dear old Boston.” 
There has been a slight tremor of civie pride, 
—an insignificant disturbance picked up by 
the human seismograph; the area affected 
lies somewhere between Milton and Point 
Shirley and widening from the State House 
encircles towns from forty to fifty miles 
away; but it is unthinkable there has been 
any diminution of self-confidence, or any 
economic misgivings. Boston is still Boston, 
running true to form, and while there is one 
glory of the stars and another glory of New 
York, Chicago, or Los Angeles, Boston still 
glows with pristine fervor and is not easily 
comparable with the world at large. 

Mr. Stimson confesses that he is an apos- 
tate New Englander, and we surmise that 
when he made his aerial flight over old land- 
marks, his eyes were too misty to distinguish 
solid ground from slack water. The article 
is written in the most approved Class A 
Dean Briggs Post G. style, replete with 
Latin quotations, as difficult to translate as 
the author’s constructive objective. Every- 
thing he has recorded may be and probably 
is true, but, unfortunately, there is more to 
be said to make it the whole truth, which I 
believe would mark the turn of the tide and 
eliminate the moaning “ebb’’ tone of his 
comments. 

It is happily true that when one speaks of 
Boston, the image of commerce and finance 
is not evoked, nor yet thoughts of congestion, 
a massed polyglot of races, crowds rushing up 
and down in tubes, over and under water, 
but the thoughts are of people. One says 
“the people of Boston.”” The mental image 
of Boston is unnamable, but that does not 
mean that it is not commercially alive and 
sound down to its last granule. If anyone is 
waiting for Boston to snuff out in ashes, 
crumble into the sea, or become buried in 
jungle growth, he might idle the time away 
with thoughts of ‘Phoenix, or gather data 
regarding the persistence of life. 


I NOR many years it has been a popular 


The genius of the age is business and the 
genius of business is exploitation, and all 
must agree Boston remains one of the best 
advertised cities in the world. And for what? 
Mr. Stimson’s closing words, followed by an 
exclamation point, belie his ebbing ideas: 
“After all, the broadest education and the 
finest traditions of a fine republic are to be 
found in New England!’ 

To a very large proportion of the popula- 
tion of the United States, Boston is.still the 
Hub. Citizens from all parts of the country 
have a fixed purpose of visiting New England 
sometime or other to look upon the scenes 
described in school books, or return to the 
land of forbears. Distinctive and different, 
Boston is the Mecca of travelers who realize 
that they cannot “see America”’ in the full 
sense of the phrase until they have viewed 
Bunker Hill, the golden dome on Beacon Hill, 
Boston Common, the Green at Lexington, the 
Bridge at Concord, or the Rock at Plymouth. 

All this means more revenues for Boston 
and explains the flood tide of a tourist busi- 
ness, constantly increasing. Possibly also 
the ebb of the tourist tide westward in earlier 
days is now returning eastward to enjoy 
hard-earned leisure and savings. 

* * * 

Weighing in the balance commercial 
achievement, railroad ownership, against 
what really seems worth while, we might 
mention the fact that Homer Loring has 
helped. to re-create the Boston & Maine 
without any remuneration and when pre- 
sented with the slight token of $100,000, gave 
it as the nucleus of a fund for the benefit of 
employes of the road. There is an act, 
seemingly worth quite as much as enlarged 
territory. It recalls the days when Puritan- 
ism was the dominant culture, when men 
were unselfish in their aim to found a noble 
republic, and when it was said that Boston 
received its early sustenance from the Bible 
and its seaboard. 

The sea is not wholly commercialized, and 
one need not travel for forty miles for a sea 
bath. Ona hot August holiday each pocket 
beach (or wider sands) shows tens of thou- 
sands enjoying the Park System privileges— 
a system unequalled in any city. For Bos- 
ton has retained its love for beauty as well 
as for humanity; it may not have stemmed 
the commercial tide that rose from the 
wharvesin 1840, flowed toward Adams Square, 
detoured and came along to Franklin and 
Summer streets’ residential sections, where 
noble edifices toppled and were submerged, 
but it has retained a flower garden in the 
heart of the city, a park that borders its 
shopping district and its playgrounds are 
within walking distances. 

There is the rather moth-eaten argument 
that textiles have gone south, culture west- 


ward, shipping to New York and railroads to 
wiser ownership, but poking about in the 
commercial warehouse, we find a goodly 
number of industries, functioning with profit, 
—namely and in order of their importance, 
sugar refining, clothing, printing and publish- 
ing, boots and shoes, confectionery, foundry 
and machine products, cutlery and edge tools, 
coffee and spice roasting, electric machinery, 
patent medicines and druggists’ supplies. 

There is a greater diversity of business and 
manufacturing represented in Boston today 
than in any other one city—not even except- 
ing New York. There is scarcely one of the 
seventeen million homes in the United States 
that does not contain some one of the thou- 
sands of products of New England. All this 
augurs well for the new era at hand that will 
surely follow the development of aviation. 
Colonel Lindbergh has already made a num- 
ber of flights to Boston and declared the air- 
port one of the best in the country. The new 
methods of communication and transporta- 
tion at hand will find Boston ready to avail 
itself of the radical changes that will influ- 
ence the trend of trade, as the railroads re- 
establish new centers of urban activities. 
The unrivalled harbor accommodations of 
Boston lie close to the airport, ready for the 
new order, providing established facilities 
that no other seaport in the United States 
ean offer. The old order has passed and the 
new order is already rapping the old knocker 
on Boston’s door. 

Thousands of citizens who have made for- 
tunes elsewhere, perhaps out of the enter- 
prises that Boston capital financed and 
helped in the beginning, are moving to Bos- 
ton to educate their children, recognizing it 
as an environment where the future is studied 
with an intensified focus upon education. 

Boston does not compel one to think or 
talk ‘‘shop.”’ Its business and industries are 
not thrust upon the attention. It has been 
called a “thickly settled country.”” With 
all that, from the time its first Cunarders 
came, in 1845, and its first clipper ship was 
launched in 1850, its population increased 
tremendously and its banking system was 
able to withstand the panic of 1837 without 
outside help. That banking system still 
holds its place in strength and service. In 
the Argentine, if one speaks to a native about 
Boston, he says, “Oh yes—First National 
Bank!’ That institution, besides being a 
sound depository, extends its arm of service 
to Buenos Aires, Havana, London, Paris and 
Berlin, and also maintains direct communi- 
cation with over 20,000 specially selected 
banks in all parts of the world. The Shaw- 
mut National Bank tells an equally good 
story of achievement and integrity. 

Boston is the largest student centre in the 
world. This proves that it has a cultural 
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pre-eminence that is constantly accelerating 
and not ebbish (translate). The enthusias- 
tic comments of fifteen thousand school 
teachers at the recent convention of the 
National Edueation Association held in 
Boston this year provide cumulative evi- 
dence that Boston is the most popular large 
convention city in the country. The com- 
ments of the educators have been affirmed by 
the thousands of visitors and delegates to 
numerous other national conventions held at 
Boston. 

Mr. Stimson has been good enough to 
grant Boston’s art and literature a place of 
some distinction. Literature and art rise 
out of the people and can only do so when 
fundamentals in government, economics, 
employment and means of education are 
properly directed. Boston schools and the 
system of education maintain their high 
standard. The High Schools do not make 
entrance to college their first object, but they 
endeavor to prepare boys and girls for their 
right work in the world—even without fur- 
ther training. 

In 1927 the High School enrollment was 
21,347. In 1926 the school house commis- 
sion paid for land and new buildings $4,655,- 
749, and for alterations and improvements 
$1,623,411. 

During the past ten years the attendance 
in day schools has increased 20 per cent; in 
High Schools, 60 per cent. Trade schools 
have increased more than one-half in attend- 
ance. 

A list of the universities, conservatories 
and colleges, and all sorts of schools located 
in Boston—all increasing in attendance— 
does not seem to indicate an ebb tide in the 
“broadest education,’ which Mr. Stimson 
refers to so eloquently. 

If education is, after all, the greatest thing 
in America, Boston is in the floodtide of a 
superlative distinction. Harvard was the 
first university in America. The Massa- 
echusetts Institute of Technology, which 
has its graduates in constructive work the 
world over, was the first university to take 
up aviation, indicating that Boston is still 
in the flood tide of industrial achievement. 
Tufts, with its dental and medical graduates, 
Wellesley, Radcliffe. Wentworth Institute, 
Boston University, Boston College, Lasell, 
Simmons College—to say nothing of the 
Art Sehools and Art Gallery, Publie Library, 
Schools of Expression and Oratory, the head 
centre of Christian Science, the first Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the largest and best Con- 
servatory of Musie in the world, with its 
thousands of graduates scattered all over 
the country—have not forgotten Boston and 
are sending on more recruits as they continue 
exploiting Boston. This is but a mention 
of some of the numerous educational institu- 
tions which represent a high standard of 
intelligence taught and diffused throughout 
the world—a floodtide that seems to be reach- 
ing in some way every pebble on the beach. 

The radio auditions of Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the People’s Symphony, and the 
New England Conservatory Concerts at 
Jordan Hall are feasts for the musical soul. 
There could be many Symphony orchestras 
in Boston, as over fifteen hundred profes- 
sional musicians are located in the Hub. 
There are more pro rata to population than 
in any other city in the country. 


Despite rigid laws against skyscrapers, 
now modified, have not the Custom House 
tower and many skyscrapers arisen in recent 
years to greet those coming “by sea as well 
as by land?’ Is there not a perfectly good 
Post Office building appropriation promised 
by Uncle Sam to the city that pays him the 
second greatest income tax per capita in the 
country? 

Back of jibes and jests about Boston is a 
wholesome respect that is now being effect- 
ively capitalized in the flood tide of today— 
just as Henry Ford turned the tables with 
his joke book, and then note that Mr. Ford 
has come on to Boston to enjoy New England 
and his Wayside Inn, and has established a 
boys’ school at Sudbury. 

Boston was the only “happy hunting 
ground” for Mencken on the Common and 
Upton Sinclair in the cellar, to exploit those 
books—non-exploded duds—literary waifs 
without a market. Boston was chosen as 
the one city having literary sanitary laws 
from which might be evoked an explosion 
for advertising without drawing upon an- 
ticipated royalties and the possibility of 
luring New York newspapers into front-page 
space under the ‘‘distinguished”’ date line— 
Boston. This is the same name that is used 
all over the country as a sign of integrity for 
christening butcher shops, shoe stores, beauty 
parlors and department stores, all of which 
has to do with the mundane spirit that will 
give thought to a toothsome “New England 
boiled dinner,”” mince and pumpkin pie, 
cranberry sauce and doughnuts, for you can- 
not conceive of a Thanksgiving dinner with- 
out a thought of New England. The hungry, 
mentally or gastronomically, always have a 
kindly passing thought of dear old Boston 
and New England. 


Go where you will the menu ecard proudly 
proclaims Boston clam chowder, Boston 
baked beans, Boston brown bread, Boston 
cream pie—in fact as people eat, so are they, 
and they must think of Boston. Now with 
Boston to the fore in education and eating, 
there ought to be no gloomy forebodings. 
Those who shave know that the first safety 
razors were made in Boston and that there 
are now more blades made here than in an- 
cient Damascus or Toledo. People walk on 
rubber heels—first exploited in Boston; they 
‘blah’ over telephones and radio, first devel- 
oped in Boston. Inventors invariably seek 
the New England factories to straighten out 
the kinks and make their products right for 
the market. 

A larger percentage of patents are being 
issued today to New England people than 
to those in any other part of the country in 
proportion to population. Individuality and 
initiative are two traits that remain a dom- 
inant trait of life in Boston—Americanism 
at its best—cultivation of self-reliant common- 
sense. The inventive Yankee notions found 
in many industrial and cultural developments 
elsewhere is flowing back to Boston through 
the operation of the law of compensation. 
New England is getting under way, pulling 
together, co-operating as they have been 
taught to do through sad losses in other 
sections, and are “stepping out’’ on under- 
takings that properly represent New Eng- 
land’s real place in the sun. 

Boston is no longer in the hands of the 
Bostonese. Even Rome had three emperors 
from the province of Iberia and the recruit- 


ing of population from outside states and 
even foreign countries has brought a trans- 
fusion of new blood that has been attracted 
by the conditions which indicate that Boston 
is at a flood tide—an old city with a young 
spirit. Why— 

Some landmarks will be preserved, but the 
immutable laws of trade currents will play 
havoe with ancestral trees. Undaunted by 
inside critics, another new Boston is in the 
making. A cohesive community of two mil- 
lion people is a foundation for development 
under present-day conditions that is unriv- 
alled. The natural inerease of population 
alone is more than the much-heralded in- 
crease reported in other hopeful cities, which 
have in the last year lost more population 
than Boston had gained year by year in its 
normal growth. More people live in New 
England than in all the states of the Pacific 
Northwest. Boston’s traditional famed mod- 
esty may be ego turned wrong side out—a 
self-confidence that has retarded spectacular 
growth. The barbaric outsiders are over- 
coming the blush of Boston’s modesty, while 
Gideon trumpets have sounded as the walls of 
pessimistic conservative notions in old Boston 
fall. With the zeal of new converts and a 
zest in their devotion to the city and its 
future, the invaders are moving forward. 
The legion of coupon clippers who have spent 
their days in traveling abroad on the money 
earned by forefathers, doing nothing what- 
ever to increase a pay-roll or build up the 
institutions upon whose profits their patri- 
mony depended, are beginning to lay aside 
their pride and join the procession with the 
ardent and enthusiastic hooters from the 
hinterland and foreign shores, and join in 
projects that are building a new Boston. 

Measured by any standard current in deter- 
mining realty values, Boston and New Eng- 
land is today a temporary field for financial 
returns because intrinsic values are backed 
by cultural investment that insures a safer, 
better and more enduring return at this time 
than any other section of the country. 

As one of the hundreds of thousands of 
people who have made Boston their home for 
many years, I feel more optimistic than ever 
eonecerning the future. This conclusion is 
reached after extensive traveling and obser- 
vation of conditions in all parts of the world, 
as well as in this country—Boston is already 
a city of world-wide fame. The brass on the 
door plate is being polished. Forty per cent 
of all the ready cash in the savings banks 
in the country is here, and nearly everybody 
that has anything to finance, from a copper 
mine to a new corn plaster, is attracted by 
this magnet and comes to Boston sooner or 
later to raise some money and catch the nerve 
of initiative that has opened the door of 
opportunities and wealth in all parts of the 
country. 

A thirty-year residence in Boston has made 
me grateful for benefits bestowed, which can- 
not be computed in dollars and cents. Evi- 
dence has accumulated year by year that in 
New England one may lead a full life in the 
midst of a worth-while mental environment. 
Even while this ery of ebbing tide came to 
me, I found arising majestically in the his- 
toric “vacant lots” of Boston a flood tide of 
buildings near Park Square and _ historic 
Boston Common—a new teeming business 
centre of the Hub—that the Back Bay and 
Fenway projects in making land that far 
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No. 1. The Vendome, No. 2. Copley Square Hotel, No. 3. The Copley-Plaza, No. 4. The Ritz-Carlton, No. 5. Hotel Victoria, 
No. 6. The Lenox, No. 7. Hotel Fensgate, No. 8. Hotel Hemenway, No. 9. Hotel Somerset. 


antedated Florida’s favorite out-door sport. 

From this tiny area known as New Eng- 
land on the big map of the United States 
have radiated constructive and initiative 
ideas and ideals, industrial and otherwise, 
which have continuously erystallized into 
enterprises that have builded the Mid-West 
and the West, and are now remaking the 
South. 


For a century and a half—as long a time 
as has elapsed since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed—covering all the years 
of our national existence, the revolution was 
progressing in the colonies that evolved into 
a nation. It may seem slow movement in 
these days—but the results are worth it all. 
Ancestral pride will continue to note what 
New England has done, but it all amounts to 


little, unless there is some evidence of what 
New England is doing and going to do to justify 
reference to the glorious old days of pre- 
eminence as a worthy inheritance. 

Boston residents or natives abroad are 
intensely loyal in their memories and I 
believe they, too, will be ready to join in the 
enterprises that are creating a flood tide in the 
old home town area adding millions to tax- 
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able property, distributing other millions to 
labor, and providing for the permanent ex- 
ploitation of the products of New England 
as the industries of any one section have never 
been exploited before. The extension of 
the tunnel to Fields Corner, the building of 
residences and the proposed new North Sta- 
tion and hotel are just a few other things 
marking the flood tide. The millions in 
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revenue that comes to New England from 
summer visitors will be increased in a way 
that will lead to inereased sales for the fac- 
tories and supplement the work done by the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts and 
similar organizations. Read their reports 
and then you can understand “‘Boston at the 
Flood Tide’ from a business angle. Look 
across the classic Charles and in the shadows 
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No. 1. Hotel Bellevue, No. 2. Hotel Puritan, No. 3. Parker House, No. 4. Hotel Statler, No. 5. Elks Hotel, No. 6. Hotel Hunting- 
ton, No. 7. Hotel Buckminster, No. 8. Hotel Kenmore, No. 9. Hotel Brunswick 





of Harvard observe the recent expansion 
covering more and better new industries than 
has been secured in any similar area in the 
United States in recent years. 


every where—trade-marks that are all marks 
of excellence. 
headquarters of the United Fruit Company, 
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United States Machinery Company, United 
Drug Company, American Bell Telephone 
and scores of the largest and most substan- 
tial corporations in America which use that 
symbolic word ‘“‘United’”’ and have the spirit 
of America in fact as well as in name. 

What more impressive evidence of Boston 
at the flood-tide than to exhibit a flock of her 
leading hotels. These hostelries are filled at 
all seasons of the year, indicating the steady 


national Art Exhibit given by Jordan Marsh 
in March, 1928. The creative and art ideal 
of Eben Jordan, who financed the famous 
Peace Jubilee and Gilmore’s Band and helped 
to establish the New England Conservatory 
of Music is being carried on by his successors. 
This innovation marks a Boston blend of art 
and trade. The throngs which looked upon the 
show windows and visited the large art gal- 
leries covering entire floors of the Jordan 
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Symphony Hall, the home of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


tide of travel to and from Boston. They 
also exemplify the hospitable spirit of New 
England, which has a mode of doing things for 
guests and letting them alone to enjoy them- 
selves with every detail for comfort and con- 
venience systematically provided. 

During 1928 Boston entertained many 
national conventions, and it was the unani- 
mous opinion of every one of hundreds of 
delegates to the various gatherings whom I 
interviewed that “‘Boston does it up brown 
and still remains the most popular conven- 
tion center in the United States, because ever 
since Samoset arrived at Plymouth, New 
England folks have been entertaining eminent 
strangers “within the gates’’ from the days of 
Washington to Lindbergh, and is one city 
and locality that has a place in the prospec- 
tive thinking of nearly every American school 
boy and girl who dreams of some day travel- 
ing about to see his country. There are so 
many places of historic interest in and around 
Boston that the average American finds that 
he must, at least once in a lifetime, make a 
trip to Boston, for sightseeing alone requires 
more time than that of any other city—and 
the memories of dear old Boston remain while 
others may have faded out in the neutral tints 
of similarity. One thing is certain—they 
may like Boston or not like it—but they re- 
member it as one of the distinctive cities 
noted in their memory log book. 

An evidence of this new note of art in 
business initiated in Boston was the Inter- 


Marsh establishment were a credit to the 
idea worked out by Mr. E. R. Mitton of the 
firm. He worked on it for several years, 
gathering the exhibits from all centers of the 
Old World, and the attendant clerks in na- 
tive costume were dramatic and romantic. 
It marked a new triumph in merchandising 
and further confirms the conviction that 
“Boston is in a flood tide’ in the opening 
months of 1928. 

Harper’s Magazine, bringing revered recol- 
lections of the time there was a literary maga- 
zine in New York, started the ‘“‘Boston ball’’ 
rolling in January. This particular issue is 
all to the wet—with a dominating learned 
disquisition on the ‘‘Wetness of Al Smith.” 
There is also an article by Elmer Davis, a 
Hoosier newspaper man, who has made 
notes on “Boston a Barbarian Invasion,” 
with barbed flings at ‘‘dear old Boston,” in 
which he assumes to give an “‘intimate close- 
up” psychoanalysis that would make a 
flapper reporter rave or a sob sister sigh. 

Now again we will admit that all he writes 
is true—we must insist again that he cleverly 
covers up the whole truth, because it would 
not give his super ‘‘columnist’”’ cleverness a 
chance to flourish. Like many others, he is 
too unduly concerned about the future of 
Boston and harps upon its glorious past, to 
appear wholesomely impartial—for we writ- 
ers must be clever at all hazards. 

Why all this worry from outsiders about 
Boston and New England, when all agree 


that it retains the real individual cultural 
prestige of the country—students coming 
here from all these outside prosperous re- 
gions indicate this; but here are his words to 
prove that Boston is more than a worthy 
object of his concern. It has struck the 
modern pace of American city development. 


Boston, it must be remembered, is a city of eight 
hundred thousand people surrounded by suburbs 
in which live a million more; and the suburbs are 
as integral a part of Boston as are Queens and the 
Bronx of New York—more, perhaps, for there is 
hardly a city in the country in which the suburbs 
do so much to set the tone. Bostonians are quite 
right in holding that metropolitan Boston, the area 
governed by certain administrative commissions, 
should be treated as one community—a community 
including Cambridge, Everett, Chelsea, Lynn, as 
well as Swampscott and Wellesley and Brookline. 
And this area has pretty well recovered from the 
depression of a few years past. Bank clearings and 
savings-bank deposits increase steadily; the number 
of industrial workers is still below the peak year of 
1919, but the value of manufactured products equals 
the highest record; and the tonnage of traffic in the 
port of Boston increased sixty per cent between 1921 
and 1925. 

This was due mainly to the new industrial devel- 
opment along the Mystic River; the efforts of Bos- 
ton’s very diligent Chamber of Commerce to bring 
great passenger liners to Boston have as yet met with 
little success, possibly because most people, for 
some inscrutable reason, would rather go to New 
York than Boston even if it is a day farther from 
Europe. But manufacturers have discovered that 
a water-front plant can get its raw materials by sea, 
very often, more cheaply than it could haul them by 
rail if it were inland; and here Boston sees a chance 
to make up for some losses. 

A further sign of the times is the fact that Lynn’s 
shoe industry is now of less value than its electrical 
products. New England is getting away from one 
or two staple trades, beginning to diversify its out- 
put. If Boston is full of trustees who hunt safety, 
it also contains a good many men who are willing 
to take a chance and put their money on it. 

These dismal details may seem unworthy of a dis- 
quisition on the Athens of America; but the Athens 
of America does not think so. Grievous as it may 
seem to the high-minded, “When do we eat?” is a 
question which, as a rule, has to be settled satisfac- 
torily before more spiritual topics can profitably be 
discussed. 


“Boston in the Flood Tide’’ is not the 
mere title of another magazine article to 
invoke passing interest; it is a fact and a 
condition proven in balance sheets and show- 
ing an increase for this year in income tax of 
twenty six per cent in Boston alone up to 
March 15, 1928. It reflects what is backing 
and creating this new flood tide era, where Art 
and Business, Cultural Advancement, De- 
termination, Energy, Facts, Go-ahead Spirit 
and a Hurrah and Hustle are blended to the 
purpose, indicating that the first on to the 
last letters of the alphabet may be used to 
express what some ebbing Latin scholars 
may have overlooked in an effort to trans- 
late and interpret the theories and not the 
conditions which prove that Boston is at a 
new Flood Tide, a. p. 1928. 

More than this, the same spirit is alive 
which induced “‘The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table” to write: ‘Boston State House 
is the hub of the solar system. You could 
not pry that out of a Boston man if you had 
the tire of all creation straightened out for a 
crowbar.” 
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Laurels Won by Levon West 


The young Lochinvar etcher who came out of the Dakota West is awarded first prize for the best etching 
of the year in which one hundred and ninety-five artists competed—A descendant of 
Benjamin West wins the National Etching Prize at Philadelphia 


OUTH DAKOTA has come to the fore 
S with etchings. What a thrill it 
would have given Whistler and Joe 
Pennell to have looked upon the scene in 
Philadelphia when Levon West, the young 
etcher, was awarded the Charles M. Lea 
prize. Here were three hundred and fifty- 
seven specimens of work submitted by one 
hundred and ninety-five artists represent- 
ing twenty-seven states. Among them 
were many of the old time and eminent 
etchers, but it remained for the young 
man, born in South Dakota, in the era of 
sod shanties and the “breaking plow” to 
win the award for which the world of etch- 
ers contended. The jury decided upon 
Levon West’s “The Mountain Ranger” as 
entitled to the first prize. The subject 
was so thoroughly American and distinc- 
tive that Mr. West’s other etchings of 
mountains and forests in the great West 
riveted the attention of the etching ex- 
perts. The prize etching was notable 
from the fact that it was the first time an 
etching had ever been made of mountains 
that had produced that subtle effect so 
much sought for in the perfected work of 
the steel needle on the copper. 
The Mountain Ranger leading his string 





Bald Headed Aft 


of four pack ponies through a storm in the 
wind-swept valleys at the foot of the 
mountains possessed a feeling and an 
atmosphere that was impressive even to 
the casual observer, and especially so to 
the art lover. 

Levon West is a direct descendant of the 
first great American painter, Benjamin 


West, and it is fitting that he sheuld have 
won his high honors in Philadelphia, the 
home of his illustrious ancestor. His 
mother, Henrietta West, was a missionary 





Waterton Lake 


in the Near East, and this may account for 
the powerful oriental touch of young West 
in his drawings. Levon West has a back- 
ground as varied and interesting as the 
patterns of his prints. He was born in 
Centerville, South Dakota, on February 3, 
1900, the son of Rev. A. M. West, a Con- 
gregational minister. His mother’s family 
name, oddly enough, was also West, and 
through her line he became a descendant 
of Benjamin West, the celebrated Amer- 
ican painter, who was the second President 
of the Royal Academy. 

It is recalled that as almost a mere 
infant his parents were accustomed to keep 
him out of mischief by supplying him with 
a drawing pencil and paper, which unfail- 
ingly occupied his attention. Perhaps this 
fact is not unique in nursery annals, but 
his father, who was a man of learning and 
culture, set him to work as soon as his son 
could be trusted, at copying reproductions 


of the etchings of the old masters, partic- 
ularly by Rembrandt and Van Dyke, which 
he had collected. Naturally the artist 
early became familiar with art of eternal 
qualities, and an appreciation of the mean- 
ing of line. He attended the University of 
Minnesota and worked his way through 
school by doing commercial drawing. He 
was especially successful in depicting 
landscapes with pencil and brush—some 
of the most attractive railroad folders of 
the West were products of his creative 
genius. Although he was registered in 
his studies for the medical profession 
he could not resist the impelling im- 
pulse to draw. Some of his sketches 
from life attracted the attention of emi- 
nent people whom he portrayed in char- 
coal with unerring likeness, getting at 
the individuality in much the same way as 
Sargent seemed to catch in his portraits. 


* * * 


In 1925 he made a trip to Spain with 
Joe Mitchell Chapple and there met and 
sketched King Alfonso and Primo de 
Rivera. He visited the famous Spanish 
artist Zuloaga at his studio in Zumaya. 
The famous artist was intensely interested 





Pine and Sapling 


in young West’s work and went over it 
critically, giving him suggestions and ad- 
vice that he followed relentlessly. 

“Don’t lie with your lines,” commented 
Ignacio Zuloaga. “In making an etching, 
make your lines true. Reproduce the sub- 
ject, whether it be Alfonso or one of our 
beloved ancient towers, with lines of 
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solidity and character. Leave out all 
messy, unnecessary scratches. Yes, I used 
to make many drypoints long ago and 
know the patience and effort it takes.” 
“Now this one,” he continued, picking 
up the drypoint of the Church of Santa 








Scaling Rope 


Maria in San Sebastian, “is executed: beau- 
tifully, but why did you not wipe the plate 
clean and pull a true proof? Amusing— 
yes! to leave ink in the corners—you 
know sometimes we can cover up false 
scratches that way.” He then examined 





used few lines in interpreting his sub- 
ject, but he placed them with the perfec- 
tion of a genius.” 

Young West related the story told him 
by Charles Locke, instructor in the Art 
Students League of New York, who said 
that when Golding first discovered Rem- 
brandt’s etchings in a London attic he 
found that the tone on the etchings had 
turned to a film of dust, but the lines re- 
mained as the master had etched them. 

While discussing etchings, Zuloaga went 
to one corner of the studio and from a 
mass of paintings selected and held up a 
lithograph which the late George Bellows 
had presented to him. 

“Look at the solidity of the figures, the 
masses of black which he used. Quite 
amusing the way he handled the litho 
crayon.” He went on, “I was at the hos- 
pital, at his death-bed. What a pity to 
lose an artist of his calibre. Bellows was 
a true artist!” 

Again referring to the etchings he exam- 
ined each one with a master’s critical eye, 
enthusing over the bitten line etching of 
the Statue of Alfonso XIJ—the manner in 
which it had been handled, and advised 
West to make the rest of his work in the 
same manner, using simple, true lines, 
merely suggesting the subject. 

Mr. West illustrated the book “Vivid 
Spain” by Joe Mitchell Chapple with 
thirty-eight wonderful etchings, revealing 
the versatility and skill that the young lad 
had developed since he left the West. 
While in New York he had met and studied 
with Joseph Pennell who urged him to 
concentrate upon etchings and gave him 
the secrets which had been transferred 
to Pennell in turn by the master Whistler. 
Mr. West treasures the etching which Mr. 
Pennell went over with him and corrected. 


favorite Prado in Madrid, Mr. West re- 
turned to America and his work attracted 
the attention of Kennedy and Com- 
pany, the art firm on Fifth Avenue, 
New York. This firm is the Mecca of ar- 
tists and etchers, for it is counted the 
great market place of those who are under 
the fascination of collecting etchings and 
rare works of art. 

The original firm of Kennedy and Com- 
pany was established in a small place on 
John Street by Hermann Wunderlich, Sr., 
in 1874, under the name of Hermann Wun- 
derlich & Company, where, in those days, 
collectors greatly enjoyed seeing the fine 
Rembrandts, Durers and Early Masters 
brought from abroad by Mr. Wunderlich 
on his annual trips. Some of these early 
collectors have become famous, number- 
ing, among others, Theodore Irwin of 
Oswego, N. Y. and George W. Vanderbilt 
of New York, whose Rembrandts are now 
in the Morgan collection; Mr. Claghorn of 
Philadelphia, who had a large collection 
of fine line engravings; also Mr. H. O. 
Havemeyer whose Rembrandts and Whis- 
tlers are of the highest quality. 

In the early eighties the business moved 
to 868 Broadway, just above Sixteenth 
Street, which was then the centre of the 
shopping district. At this location the 
firm developed a more general line of 
prints, showing the work of a great many 
of the most important men of that pe- 
riod. 

On the death of Mr. Wunderlich, Sr., in 
1891, Mr. E. G. Kennedy became the head 
of the firm. Mr. Kennedy became a close 
personal friend of Whistler and brought 
many of the Whistler etchings and paint- 
ings to this country. 

In 1890 the business was moved to 220 
Fifth Avenue, just above old Delmon- 





Bull Moose 


more closely the lines under the tone, and 
remarked that it was useless to leave the 
tone in the corners, as he could see no 
false lines. There are some etchers who 
cover their hurriedly made false scratches 
by leaving blotches of black ink over them. 
Rembrandt always pulled a clean line 
proof. Every one of his lines counted. He 


Newfoundland (Col. Lindbergh’s Flight) 


The etching is now highly prized because 
the plate was destroyed. Its value is en- 
hanced because of the additional lines in 
drypoint made by Joseph Pennell to im- 
press young West with the necessity of 
making true lines. 

After visiting many of the art galleries 
in Europe and lingering long in his 


ico’s. Finally, following the northern 
trend of the shopping district they located 
at 693 Fifth Avenue, where they are at 
present, and have seen business gradually 
absorbing all the old residences which 
were at one time around them. 

For the last ten years Mr. Hermanr 
Wunderlich, son of the founder, an 
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Laurels Won by Levon West 


The young Lochinvar etcher who came out of the Dakota West is awarded first prize for the best etching 
of the year in which one hundred and ninety-five artists competed—A descendant of 
Benjamin West wins the National Etching Prize at Philadelphia 


OUTH DAKOTA has come to the fore 
S with etchings. What a thrill it 
would have given Whistler and Joe 
Pennell to have looked upon the scene in 
Philadelphia when Levon West, the young 
etcher, was awarded the Charles M. Lea 
prize. Here were three hundred and fifty- 
seven specimens of work submitted by one 
hundred and ninety-five artists represent- 
ing twenty-seven states. Among them 
were many of the old time and eminent 
etchers, but it remained for the young 
man, born in South Dakota, in the era of 
sod shanties and the “breaking plow” to 
win the award for which the world of etch- 
ers contended. The jury decided upon 
Levon West’s “The Mountain Ranger” as 
entitled to the first prize. The subject 
was so thoroughly American and distinc- 
tive that Mr. West’s other etchings of 
mountains and forests in the great West 
riveted the attention of the etching ex- 
perts. The prize etching was notable 
from the fact that it was the first time an 
etching had ever been made of mountains 
that had produced that subtle effect so 
much sought for in the perfected work of 
the steel needle on the copper. 
The Mountain Ranger leading his string 





Bald Headed Aft 


of four pack ponies through a storm in the 
wind-swept valleys at the foot of the 
mountains possessed a feeling and an 
atmosphere that was impressive even to 
the casual observer, and especially so to 
the art lover. 4 

Levon West is a direct descendant of the 
first great American painter, Benjamin 


West, and it is fitting that he sheuld have 
won his high honors in Philadelphia, the 
home of his illustrious ancestor. His 
mother, Henrietta West, was a missionary 





Waterton Lake 


in the Near East, and this may account for 
the powerful oriental touch of young West 
in his drawings. Levon West has a back- 
ground as varied and interesting as the 
patterns of his prints. He was born in 
Centerville, South Dakota, on February 3, 
1900, the son of Rev. A. M. West, a Con- 
gregational minister. His mother’s family 
name, oddly enough, was also West, and 
through her line he became a descendant 
of Benjamin West, the celebrated Amer- 
ican painter, who was the second President 
of the Royal Academy. 

It is recalled that as almost a mere 
infant his parents were accustomed to keep 
him out of mischief by supplying him with 
a drawing pencil and paper, which unfail- 
ingly occupied his attention. Perhaps this 
fact is not unique in nursery annals, but 
his father, who was a man of learning and 
culture, set him to work as soon as his son 
could be trusted, at copying reproductions 


of the etchings of the old masters, partic- 
ularly by Rembrandt and Van Dyke, which 
he had collected. Naturally the artist 
early became familiar with art of eternal 
qualities, and an appreciation of the mean- 
ing of line. He attended the University of 
Minnesota and worked his way through 
school by doing commercial drawing. He 
was especially successful in depicting 
landscapes with pencil and brush—some 
of the most attractive railroad folders of 
the West were products of his creative 
genius. Although he was registered in 
his studies for the medical profession 
he could not resist the impelling im- 
pulse to draw. Some of his sketches 
from life attracted the attention of emi- 
nent people whom he portrayed in char- 
coal with unerring likeness, getting at 
the individuality in much the same way as 
Sargent seemed to catch in his portraits. 


* * * 


In 1925 he made a trip to Spain with 
Joe Mitchell Chapple and there met and 
sketched King Alfonso and Primo de 
Rivera. He visited the famous Spanish 
artist Zuloaga at his studio in Zumaya. 
The famous artist was intensely interested 





Pine and Sapling 


in young West’s work and went over it 
critically, giving him suggestions and ad- 
vice that he followed relentlessly. 

“Don’t lie with your lines,” commented 
Ignacio Zuloaga. “In making an etching, 
make your lines true. Reproduce the sub- 
ject, whether it be Alfonso or one of our 
beloved ancient towers, with lines of 
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solidity and character. Leave out all 
messy, unnecessary scratches. Yes, I used 
to make many drypoints long ago and 
know the patience and effort it takes.” 
“Now this one,” he continued, picking 
up the drypoint of the Church of Santa 








Scaling Rope 


Maria in San Sebastian, “is executed beau- 
tifully, but why did you not wipe the plate 
clean and pull a true proof? Amusing— 
yes! to leave ink in the corners—you 
know sometimes we can cover up false 
scratches that way.” He then examined 





Bull Moose 


more closely the lines under the tone, and 
remarked that it was useless to leave the 
tone in the corners, as he could see no 
false lines. There are some etchers who 
cover their hurriedly made false scratches 
by leaving blotches of black ink over them. 
Rembrandt always pulled a clean line 
proof. Every one of his lines counted. He 





used few lines in interpreting his sub- 
ject, but he placed them with the perfec- 
tion of a genius.” 

Young West related the story told him 
by Charles Locke, instructor in the Art 
Students League of New York, who said 
that when Golding first discovered Rem- 
brandt’s etchings in a London attic he 
found that the tone on the etchings had 
turned to a film of dust, but the lines re- 
mained as the master had etched them. 

While discussing etchings, Zuloaga went 
to one corner of the studio and from a 
mass of paintings selected and held up a 
lithograph which the late George Bellows 
had presented to him. 

“Look at the solidity of the figures, the 
masses of black which he used. Quite 
amusing the way he handled the litho 
crayon.” He went on, “I was at the hos- 
pital, at his death-bed. What a pity to 
lose an artist of his calibre. Bellows was 
a true artist!” 

Again referring to the etchings he exam- 
ined each one with a master’s critical eye, 
enthusing over the bitten line etching of 
the Statue of Alfonso XI]—the manner in 
which it had been handled, and advised 
West to make the rest of his work in the 
same manner, using simple, true lines, 
merely suggesting the subject. 

Mr. West illustrated the book “Vivid 
Spain” by Joe Mitchell Chapple with 
thirty-eight wonderful etchings, revealing 
the versatility and skill that the young lad 
had developed since he left the West. 
While in New York he had met and studied 
with Joseph Pennell who urged him to 
concentrate upon etchings and gave him 
the secrets which had been transferred 
to Pennell in turn by the master Whistler. 
Mr. West treasures the etching which Mr. 
Pennell went over with him and corrected. 







favorite Prado in Madrid, Mr. West re- 
turned to America and his work attracted 
the attention of Kennedy and Com- 
pany, the art firm on Fifth Avenue, 
New York. This firm is the Mecca of ar- 
tists and etchers, for it is counted the 
great market place of those who are under 
the fascination of collecting etchings and 
rare works of art. 

The original firm of Kennedy and Com- 
pany was established in a small place on 
John Street by Hermann Wunderlich, Sr., 
in 1874, under the name of Hermann Wun- 
derlich & Company, where, in those days, 
collectors greatly enjoyed seeing the fine 
Rembrandts, Durers and Early Masters 
brought from abroad by Mr. Wunderlich 
on his annual trips. Some of these early 
collectors have become famous, number- 
ing, among others, Theodore Irwin of 
Oswego, N. Y. and George W. Vanderbilt 
of New York, whose Rembrandts are now 
in the Morgan collection; Mr. Claghorn of 
Philadelphia, who had a large collection 
of fine line engravings; also Mr. H. O. 
Havemeyer whose Rembrandts and Whis- 
tlers are of the highest quality. 

In the early eighties the business moved 
to 868 Broadway, just above Sixteenth 
Street, which was then the centre of the 
shopping district. At this location the 
firm developed a more general line of 
prints, showing the work of a great many 
of the most important men of that pe- 
riod. 

On the death of Mr. Wunderlich, Sr., in 
1891, Mr. E. G. Kennedy became the head 
of the firm. Mr. Kennedy became a close 
personal friend of Whistler and brought 
many of the Whistler etchings and paint- 
ings to this country. 

In 1890 the business was moved to 220 
Fifth Avenue, just above old Delmon- 
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Newfoundland (Col. Lindbergh’s Flight) 


The etching is now highly prized because 
the plate was destroyed. Its value is en- 
hanced because of the additional lines in 
drypoint made by Joseph Pennell to im- 
press young West with the necessity of 
making true lines. 

After visiting many of the art galleries 
in Europe and lingering long in his 


ico’s. Finally, following the northern 
trend of the shopping district they located 
at 693 Fifth Avenue, where they are at 
present, and have seen business gradually 
absorbing all the old residences which 
were at one time around them. 

For the last ten years Mr. Hermann 
Wunderlich, son of the founder, and Mr. 
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O. M. Torrington nephew of Mr. E. G. 
Kennedy, have conducted the business. 

This firm has always been identified with 
the best modern etchings as well as the 
early prints, and has increased its scope 
so that it now covers a very wide field, 
including early American prints and 
views, Morlands, early mezzotints and fine 
prints of every description. This has not 
prevented them from taking an active in- 
terest in the rising young etcher of today. 

Under the direction of Mr. Torrington 
an exhibit of Mr. West’s etchings was ar- 
ranged at their galleries. A catalog was 
issued which revealed how busy young 
West had been with his steel point and 
copper, A _ collection of seventy-seven 
etchings was shown and it attracted the 
attention of art lovers all over the country. 
This led to his making “The Mountain 
Ranger” in competition for the Lea prize. 
The etching attracted much attention in 
the Fifth Avenue window for many weeks 
following. 

*% * * 

When Lindbergh made his epochal flight 
it was Levon West with the enthusiasm 
of young America who made the etching 
entitled “Pioneering the Sky Lanes” which 
was published, together with many other 
of his etchings in the New York Times and 
other newspapers. He also made a por- 
trait of Lindbergh from life, having known 
him for some years and hailing from the 
same section of the country. 

His etchings cover a wide range of sub- 
jects which indicates the virility of his 


Yielding 


Are you tempted to have it all in order as 
you would have your clothes in the closet? 
Are you not daily tempted to speak a kinder 
word to the one who is going through some 
trial? Yield to that impulse toward toler- 
ance and listen to the small voice that urges 
you to ease the other fellow’s load. There 
comes a strong temptation to speak the 
consoling word,—rather than the forked 
word of spite. If I could control the ton- 
gues of the world I could bring peace ever- 
lasting. We can speak with the tongues of 
angels here and now. You have little ap- 
pliances and controls on your radio, why 
not have a control on your hasty words? 
After my pilgrimage in many countries and 
mingling with men and women of all na- 
tionalities, I have found that the most in- 
sidious sapping of character among the big 
and the little men of the world, is the green 
eyes of jealousy, and the yellow eyes of 
envy, and courting Vanity instead of Vir- 
tue. O, do not resist the temptation to be 
generous! Do not covet your neighbor’s 
job, his pay envelope, his success! Give 
way to the temptation of rejoicing when 
he rejoices! 

There are the right temptations to purity 
of thought. Every boy and girl looks for- 
ward to the time when the companion of 
the heart will be found and when there 
comes a vision of a home love nest ruled by 
love. Then comes to so many the dreams 


work, but his supreme triumph is in 
making the mountains almost as human in 
an etching as the features of an individ- 
ual. An etching made for the book “To 
Bagdad and Back” by Joe Mitchell Chap- 
ple, published by the Century Company, 





An incessant traveler Mr. West has 
visited nearly all of the famous scenic 
spots in the United ‘States and Europe, in- 
sisting that the one great inspiration that 
comes to him is the perspective of vast 
spaces that seem to express the depth and 





a 


English Bay —Glacier National Park 


further emphasized the wide range of sub- 
jects Levon West has covered. It was a 
portrait of an Oriental sheik and seemed 
to carry with it the atmosphere of the 
Near East without a single object in the 
background or foreground to suggest 
scene or location. 





Chief Eagle Calf 


breadth, height and width of the great 
masterpiece of all time—Creation’s pic- 
ture framed in forest, tree and foliage on 
the canvas of the skies with the horizon 
in ‘perspective radiating these rare and 
inspiring scenes which came with vistas 
of natural beauty. 


to the Temptation to “Do Right’’ 


Continued from page 550 


and the overpowering temptation to have 
the right sort-of a wedding: that, in its 
purity and purpose, reflects the glory and 
tender love that enhaloes the wedding 
banns in which the sacred vows are made. 
With the floral tributes comes the blessing 
of having the one with you that knows the 
sanctity of a vow. 

There is the temptation of killing the 
right impulses of affection, of generosity 
or a love for the beautiful. In the whirl of 
life comes the temptation of smothering 
sympathy in selfishness. But the higher 
love for humanity—the thought that every 
man is your brother, tempts you to keep 
alive those finer qualities of the heart and 
mind you have always admired in your 
heroes and heroines. When thoughts of 
theft come—the sort of theft that pushes 
another aside who deserves something that 
you have to give—the theft of another’s 
reputation when you speak the over-critical 
word or withhold the word of praise, all the 
joys of friendship lead you to refrain from 
bearing false witness—in the temptation 
to do right. 

* ~ * 

Come to think of it in the last few min- 
utes together we have been talking about 
the Commandments—considering how we 
are surrounded with countless things that 
tempt us to do right. In this great city 
with its tremendous opportunities on every 


hand, or in your own home town, there is 
every temptation toward fine, staunch, pure 
manhood and womanhood. 


And then we come to the greatest com- 
mandment of all—To love thy neighbor as 
thyself. And that is the Golden Rule— a 
rule that has been applied to every condi- 
tion of life, to business, to pleasure and to 
all the human relations. It will establish 
our relationship to God and to man. In 
every heart there is a God-given impulse— 
or temptation—toward good; there is the 
Higher Self always striving for expression. 
Give it a chance. Sit down and make a rec- 
ord of the temptations to do right and you 
will be astonished to find a new wealth, a 
new understanding, a new enrichment of 
your own hopes and ambitions—yielding 
only to that voice within that radios to 
your heart and tunes in for those things 
that make for a happy joyous youth and a 
glorious old age. The Golden Rule tempts 
us toward making this old world a better 
place in which to live! It is a perfect 
chart that will guide us safely over tur- 
bulent seas to the great haven of Love and 
the port of the Beloved, big enough, broad 
enough for all of God’s people. 


“Still as the night, deep as the sea, 
My love for thee shall be. 

Stronger than storms— 

My love for thee.” 
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Persians Our Only Racial Kin In the Orient 


Descendants of the people of the great Empire of ancient days one of the Aryan Race—T he 
awakening of Persia following the adoption of American 


methods in the Orient 


Oi the great chess board of the polit- frained from censor or from anything like 


ical world Persia has made some im- 

portant moves. For long she has 
drowsed over the game until the country 
has slowly drifted to a state of partial sub- 
jugation and has been threatened with 
ultimate destruction. 

The observing and neighborly countries 
now witness what appears to be a renais- 
sance of political achievement. Reza 
Shah Pahlavi came striding onto the gov- 
ernmental platform and through a master- 
ly control of the army has succeeded in 
creating unity in the empire. His task has 
been difficult and he has been definitely 
aided by the establishment of the Ameri- 
ean Financial Administration,—a com- 
mission that has been quite supreme in 
its operations. Reza has shown both power 
and poise and in the main he has won the 
respect of his countrymen. 

In his recent book, “The New Persia” 
Victor Sheean has given a straightfor- 
ward, penetrating and unbiased history of 
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a pessimistic suspicion, he has set forth 
flatly just what is the attitude of those 
countries and what in turn is the attitude 
of the Persians. In general he expresses 
the hope that Persia has gained a certain 
stability that will persist even with the 
withdrawal of the American influence. 

It is not generally known how far-reach- 
ing is that influence,—not politically so 
much as financially. The check is some- 
what similar to the American position in 
Haiti,—all money coming from revenues 
and taxes of the country itself and not 
from America. In Haiti there was Amer- 
ican intervention, but in Persia America 
simply complied with the request for in- 
telligent handling of her exchequer. 

The mountains of Mazaneran was the 
birthplace of Reza Shah,—so we learn 
from Mr. Sheean who has made the coun- 
try a close study,—and his hillmen ances- 
tors were said to be minor notables. There 
have been, since his ascendency to power, 


Ruins of ancient Babylon, suggesting the modern skyscrapers in their construction. Observe 

the perfect symmetry of every brick, how straight the walls still stand after the passing of long 

centuries of time, and the exact angles of the corners of the buildings, showing that the work- 
men of ancient times were consummate masters of their craft 


the country up to the present time. He 
has been fearless in his account of the 
parts played by England on the south and 
Russia on the north. While he has re- 





many pleasant fictions and fables about his 
beginnings but it is truth that he entered 
the Cossack division a trooper when he 
was about twenty-five years of age. 






a 


In bearing, Reza was physically strong 
and fine; he attracted attention immediate- 
ly and in 1919 was a non-commissioned of- 
ficer, noted for courage. He performed 
most important service in 1920 after the 
campaign against the Soviet government. 
When he was finally in command of the 
army, not many prophesied his rise, but 
he had an indomitable courage and belief 
in his own powers,—not very different 
from the spirit of Mussolini; soon he be- 
came minister of war. He disarmed mili- 
tary tribes, the Kurds, Lurs, Bakhtiaris 
and other nomadic and _ semi-nomadic 
tribes. In short, through military successes 
he rose to the title of Sedar Sepah,—in 
full command of the army. Step by step 
he ascended to the throne and his corona- 
tion. However, being obliged to surren- 
der actual command of the army and pre- 
miership, he also surrendered some of his 
power. A part of his real achievements 
came to an end. 

Even so, the work he has done has been 
invaluable to Persia and despite some 
drastic action, some defects of character 
and of course some mistakes arising out of 
vanity, Reza has been beloved and is hon- 
ored. His career has been one of the most 
lurid and fantastic in modern world his- 
tory and the good accomplished has been 
enormous. 

Enter,—the American Financial Com- 
mission! Very few people not on the in- 
ner circle of national politics, realize or 
have even heard that the empire of Per- 
sia is really under American administra- 
tion to a certain—and vastly important— 
degree. They may have known that the 
Teheran government received advice from 
a group of Americans, but they have not 
known that all revenue and expenditure is 
under the thumb of the commission. Every 
official, from the Shah down to the most 
ordinary individual, draws his monthly 
salary through the authority of Dr. A. C. 
Millspaugh, the American administrator- 
general of the finances. No check is valid 
without his signature. The American in- 
fluence has been sweeping but it does not 
allow itself to become offensively evident. 
No show of power is allowed and in all 
the details, in all cases of precedence or 
social prestige in public gatherings, the 
Americans keep to the background. This 
judicious attitude has been appreciated. 
The work of the administration and the 
rise of Reza Shah Pahlavi have been a 
combination that has resulted in the pres- 
ent state of the rehabilitation of Persia. 
Indeed the work of the commission might 
have been fruitless had not Reza so well 
controlled the army; on the other hand 
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Reza might have been swamped by the 
graft and expenditure of the official Per- 
sia, had not power to collect and spend 
been invested in Dr. Millspaugh. This aid 





ers, share the natural wealth and com- 
merce of Persia,—Russia in the northern 
part and England in the southern. The 
hopeful present might give way to a de- 
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Kotah Bridge and River Front of Bagdad. Over this bridge of boats across the Tigress we 
bounced and clattered into the age-old city of tombs and temples, minarets and mud, saints 
and smells—the draggled, dishelved shell of what was once the metropolis of the ancient world 


to Persia, helping her emerge out of her 
almost ruin has been one of America’s 
highest achievements in history. 

Persia’s troubles are not wholly past. 
Russia and England—two opposing pow- 


pressing outlook when American influence 
is withdrawn—as it will be in time. How- 
ever, in order to prophecy about Persia one 
must understand her geographical position 
and that no anti-European movement 


exists in the country. To be sure England 
has been instrumental in attaching two 
of the Persian provinces, Afghanistan and 
half of Beluchistan. Many have believed 
that the ultimate policy of England is 
problematical,—possibly southern Persia 
might be affected. The Russian govern- 
ment, back in 1839, advanced on Khiva and 
conquests continued for about thirty years. 
The Persians are generally too tolerant 
and easy-going and may in the future per- 
mit the same aggressions that it has in 
the past, but the American Financial Com- 
mission has set a wonderful example and 
it is hoped that its influence will penetrate 
every part of the empire. 


* * * 


To erect modern structures on old foun- 
dations is a performance full of respon- 
sibilities, but the reward is great. The ad- 
vance of any nation is in exact ration to 
her intellectual growth. A better future 
is promised because public education is 
going on as well as the advancement of 
women. Schools are on the increase, teach- 
ers are coming in greater numbers and all 
through the country there is a slow rising 
toward higher thinking. Because graft- 
ing and stealing from the government has 
been made impossible, the habit of honesty 
is on the increase. At least, the country 
is no longer immobile and strong tides are 
rising, quietly perhaps, but steadily, and 
the interesting empire of picturesque his- 
tory will no doubt come into her own and 
will take her rightful place on the map of 
Asia. 

Mr. Sheean has not only clarified the 
general opinion but he has contributed a 
most interesting book to the reading pub- 
lic, 





Life Achievements of Thomas B. 


Hill Country of Jerusalem,” and the won- 
derful picture of Mary before the Vision 
as she says “Rabboni,” and the coronation 
by Murillo are all noteworthy. 

In 1924 the citizens of Minneapolis ten- 
dered Mr. Walker a testimonial dinner as 
a gesture toward an expression of the 
people for all the many public and private 
benefits they had received. The T. B. 
Walker foundation will carry on the work 
so wonderfully planned and maintained 
and will be in the hands of his three sons, 
with Gilbert M. Walker as president. 
These sons. receive a _ heritage not 
alone of wealth but of Christian character 
and the entire city keenly feel a bereave- 
ment for the one who laid down his labors 
at the age of eighty-eight years. 

Among the sacred pictures, Van Dyck’s 
Madonna is notable as one of the finest 
specimens of the work of the great Flem- 
ish artist. It is not probable that there is 
in existence a Madonna that is such a gen- 
eral favorite of the millions who must con- 
tent themselves with reproductions. 

Redgrave the great critic describes it as 
“refined, exquisite in taste and sweet in 


Continued from page 538 


color.” As a painter of beautiful heads 
Van Dyck is unrivalled. Those who under- 
stand color in art find this Madonna an 
example for the age of progress in color 
through art, is marked by the introduction 
of beautiful blues. 

Another great treasure of the Walker 
collection is Charles Wilson Peale’s 
“Harper’s Ferry in 1795.” The scene was 
painted just before Washington erected 
the famous arsenal. It is a great land- 
scape of truly American scenery, and it 
forever established the reputation of the 
artist. 

Many Napoleons have been painted but 
the one in the Walker collection is a uni- 
versal favorite. The artist Robert Lefevre, 
was a court painter who exhibited in 
many salons. He also painted the Em- 
press Josephine and Pope Pius VII. This 
portrait of Napoleon was painted in 1810 
from actual sittings, consequently it is 
the great leader at his best. For years 
this picture hung in the private apart- 
ments of Fontainbleau. While in exile 
Napoleon directed its presentation to the 
Duke of Treviso (Field Marshall Mortier), 


Walker 


who was one of Napoleon’s most trusted 
commanders. 

What a privilege it was to have known 
in the flesh such a man as Thomas Barlow 
Walker. The time I first met him was 
when he put aside the pressure of personal 
affairs to entertain a bride and groom in 
the art gallery then established in his own 
home in Hennepin Avenue in Minneapolis. 
He gave us our first real glimpse into the 
world of art. With the lucidity of the 
teacher that he was, he inspired young 
people to look into the real genius of the 
masters. Away from the whirl of material 
affairs, he ascended the heights. His 
somewhat stooped form, his keen gray 
eyes, lighted with the delight of sharing 
his pleasures with others, was like a pic- 
ture of some great artist in his studio. 
Pictures were to him realities and he 
seemed to sense the very soul thought of 
the painters, that had long since passed 
into the shadows, but such men as T. 
B. Walker continued to inspire and inter- 
pret their message recorded on canvas, 
that endures on and on through the ages 
with the magic of color and form. I have 

Continued on page 567 
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Haiti the “Black Democracy” 


An authentic history of Haiti, the second largest island in the Caribbean Sea—A human document, 
vivid, terse and teeming with first-hand information— Written in the blood 
of the past and bearing a torch for the future 


Haiti has been written. Heretofore 

historians have concerned them- 
selves with separate periods or with some 
particular phase of life on the island. We 
have read of Revolutionary days by Loth- 
rop Stoddard and St. Mery has written of 
the Colonial times. Now comes a complete 
review of the life, political and social, of 
the Haitian race from the time Columbus 
discovered the land, which he named His- 
paniola, up to the present time. 

The writer, H. P. Davis, has lived on the 
island twelve years and it is understood 
that nine years have been devoted, off and 
on, to the preparation of the book, “Black 
Democracy.” With unusual technique 
and erudition and with his facilities for 
obtaining his material, Mr. Davis, working 
in his painstaking way, has prepared a 
book that is a tremendous contribution to 
literature and general information. The 
book is pressed down and running over 
with facts, with the facsimile of letters be- 
tween statesmen and leaders and with 
musty documents, political records and 
private histories. 

The world at large has never been well 
informed about Haiti, although so much 
has been written in French, Spanish, Ger- 
man and English nothing so thorough and 
unbiased has ever been attempted. Haiti 
could not, by itself, force its miseries upon 
the attention of the world; the black popu- 
lation dwelt apart in their distress and the 
ruling powers and leaders have given but 
one side of the story. Such leaders as 
Toussaint L’Overture, Dessalines, the 
Tiger and Pétion are now shown in an- 
other light. The history of “The First of 
the Blacks,” to whom Wendell Phillips 
made such a flowery tribute, ending with 
the statement that the Muse of History 
would write over all the names of great 
patriots, the name of “soldier, statesman 
and martyr, Toussaint L’Overture” is 
shown in some new aspects. Until the 
American intervention in 1915 the average 
reader knew little of the distressing condi- 
tions existing under foreign rule nor of 


A last a full and accurate history of 


) the gigantic struggle of the blacks to 


establish a republic. The story is one of 
the most dramatic in history. 


First came Columbus, then Cortez, then 
the French, who established one of the 
richest colonies in the world; later three 
began the importation of slaves, and soon 
there was created a mulatto population 
and the struggles began. In a little over 
one hundred years one million slaves had 
been imported into St. Domingue. Various 
scientists have tried to account for the de- 
population which ensued, either as a fun- 


damental law of nature—that slavery hin- 
ders reproduction as captivity does wild 
animals, the nervous strain from changing 
a wild life for work and order, or cruel 
exploitation. In any case the excess of 
deaths over births was about two and one- 
half per cent. Thus the population of 
Haiti was threatened with extermination. 
Then began that frightful rising of the 
tide of color and after the intervention 
of the United States, following the assassi- 
nation of President Sam, in 1915, the 
world began to learn more about the is- 
land, which is the second largest of the 
Caribbean group and rich in natural re- 
sources. 

H. P. Davis has given the world his- 
torical ground to stand on. That he is well 
fitted to do so is revealed in the fact that 
his personal library is a veritable mu- 
seum of Haitian history. He has made an 
exhaustive history of a people now num- 
bering about 2,500,000,—largely of one 
race,—but with Spanish-French influence, 
—not long removed from slavery. In 
Haiti there has been an upper class,—an 
“intelligensia” consisting of lawyers, pol- 
iticians, doctors and teachers, but no good 
sustaining middle class and no definite 
planter class to bring wealth to the coun- 
try. French is still the language of the 
upper class. 


The first part of the book is devoted to 
the rule of the island under the Spanish, 
the French, and the rule that preceded the 
uprising of the blacks. The career of the 
special leaders is drawn with terrible dis- 
tinction in the period from 1818 to 1908— 
the establishment of the Haitian Republic 
and all the swiftly moving events up to 
the revolution that placed Simon in office. 

The second part deals with the period 
up to 1915 when America intervened and 
the question arose, “Shall the white man 
own Haiti?” and it considers our own duty 
toward the island. Much that is controver- 
sial will call down criticism upon the head 
of the author, but it is generally predicted 
that after all discussions the book will 
solidly remain as the truest text-book of 
Haitian history, for its array of informa- 
tion is unassailable. 

It is interesting to discover something 
of the bent of mind of the author of such 
a book, the fabric of which is so painstak- 
ingly woven. When Dr. J. C. Dorsainville, 
with the Catholic Brothers were preparing 
a text-book on Haiti in the French lan- 
guage and for use in the schools of Haiti, 
they obtained their material from Mr. 
Davis. When the Marine Corps Flyers 
were preparing a map of the island and 
flying back and forth in their aerial work, 


they discovered an unknown mass of 
French ruins on a mountain plateau be- 
hind St. Mare. Then H. P. Davis was the 
man consulted and the only man who had 
a key to the mystery. After examining 
the negatives taken the author was able, 
through research in his own study, to 
identify every one. 

Such is the knowledge of the man who 
has dipped more deeply than any other 
writer into the history of a people who 
were once threatened with complete exter- 
mination, who suffered every known 
cruelty and who were still able to rise, 
hopefully, from the ashes of their ancient 
sorrows. 

* ~ * 

“Black Democracy” is a tale more grip- 
ping and vital than fiction, for the author 
discloses without reserve the wrongs en- 
dured by an untutored folk who tenacious- 
ly held to the vision until it was realized. 
The book is prophetic although it cannot 
answer the question as to the part that 
Haiti will play or what will be the future 
status of the country in its struggle for 
race advancement. 

One misunderstood question has been 
definitely settled by Mr. Davis. There has 
been some misconception regarding the 
spending of money by the American offi- 
cials in the administration of reforms, 
since our intervention. Mr. Davis lays the 
ghost by making it plain that the money 
expended is solely provided by the Haitian 
state. The officials have worked devoted- 
ly and unremittingly but results are neces- 
sarily slow. As the negro orator Fred- 
erick Douglas has said,—(words quoted 
by the author) “in measuring the advance 
of a race or people one must consider not 
only the heights to which the race has at- 
tained but the depths from which it has 
sprung.” 

The concluding chapters of “Black 
Democracy” present the work that is be- 
ing done and they clarify the general 
opinion. The author sums up the enor- 
mous movement of rehabilitation and then 
says, “It is generally conceded that if the 
American intervention were withdrawn to- 
day a very large part of the good which 
has been accomplished would immediately 
be wiped out and the graft and inefficiency 
which has characterized Haitian adminis- 
tration prior to intervention would be re- 
sumed.” Mr. Davis states that it would 
seem to be highly desirable that our policy 
in Haiti should be clearly determined by 
Congress, and he quotes John Hay, who 
said that American diplomacy told 
squarely what we wanted, announced early 
in the negotiations what we were willing 

Continued on page 567 
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Tickleweed and Feathers , 








“Yes,” said the man in the ancient over- 
coat with bulging pocket, “Bill and me are 
in partnership, but we don’t carry the 
same goods.” 

“Explain yourself,” said a friend. 

“Well, Bill goes around sellin’ a stove 
polish that leaves a stain on the fingers, 
and I go around next day with the only 
soap that will take it off!”—American Mu- 
tual Magazine. 

* * * 


Mother—Junior, you didn’t wash your 
face this morning. 

Efficiency Expert’s Little Boy—No, 
mother—lI heard you say we were going to 
have grapefruit for breakfast.—Life. 


* * * 


An actor who made a very respectable 
income at his profession but spent it just 
as quickly was one day button-holed by a 
friend on Broadway. 

“You haven’t a half a dollar on you, 
have you?” 

“Gosh,” replied the actor, “I haven’t; but 
who told you?” 

* 1 * 


Fred: I can’t remember the words of 
that new song. 

Jim: That makes it easier; now all you 
have to do is to forget the tune to make 
us happy.—Carolina Buccaneer. 

* * x 

“My dear, where did your wonderful 
string of pearls come from? You don’t 
mind my asking, do you?” 

“Certainly not! They came from oys- 


ters.” 
* - * 


Exactly—“Why do they call dentists’ of- 
fices dental parlors?” 

“Because parlor is just another name 
for drawing room.”—American Humor. 

* * * 

What is a Pedestrian? Why, simple, a 
pedestrian is a man who has failed to keep 
up the payments on his car. 

—Rhodes’ Colossus. 


x * * 


A country preacher in Alabama, a divine 
by the name of Williams, noticed a new 
face in his congregation, and when the 
service was ended he hurried to greet the 
newcomer. 

“Mr. Martin,” he said, “this is the first 
time you’ve been to our church. I’m mighty 
glad to see you here.” 

Whereupon Mr. Martin replied “Ah had 
to come, pahson. Ah needs strengthen- 
ing.’ Ah’s got me a job white-washin’ a 
chicken coop an’ building a fence around 
a watermelon patch.” 

—Vancouver Province. 


NO MORE ACCIDENTS 
The last legislature changed the rules 
for drivers, and it is well for everyone to 
read up on the new signals and get ac- 
quainted with them. 
An Arm protruding from the car ahead 
now means that the driver is: 
. Knocking the ashes of a cigarette. 
. Going to turn to the left. 
. Pointing to a scenic spot. 
. Going to turn to the right. 
. Telling a small boy to keep still; he 
won’t buy any red pop. 
6. Going to stop. 
7. Feeling for rain. 
8. Going straight ahead. 
9. Saying to the wife: “Hell, 
turned the water off.” 
10. Going to slow down. 
11. Waving at a girl friend on the side- 
walk. 
12. Going to back up. 
—Deschutes Pine Echos. 


or wn 


yes, I 


* * * 
Registrar (to frosh): What is your 
name? 
Frosh: Jule. 


Registrar: You should say Julius. (To 
next frosh): What is your name? 

Second Frosh: Bilious.—New York State 
Lion. 

* * * 

The auctioneer, who had been whisper- 
ing excitedly to a man in his audience, 
held up a hand for silence. 

“IT wish to announce,” he said, “that a 
gentleman here has had the misfortune to 
lose a wallet containing five hundred 
pounds. He tells me that a reward of 
twenty-five pounds will be given to any 
one returning it.” 

After a silence a man in the crowd 
shouted: “I'll give thirty pounds!” 


* * * 


“I’m introducing a brand new invention 
—a combined talking machine, carpet 
sweeper and letter opener,” said the agent, 
stepping briskly into an office. 

“Got one already,” answered the pro- 
prietor. “I’m married.” 


* * * 


Rastus was before the judge on a charge 
of stealing poultry. 

The Judge: Rastus, you are here on a 
charge of stealing chickens. Did you steal 
this man’s chickens? 

Rastus: N-n-no suh. 

The Judge: And you didn’t steal his 
roosters? 

Rastus: N-n-no suh. 

The Judge—Case dismissed. 

Rastus: Thank you, judge. But if you 
had mentioned ducks, you sure would have 
had me.—Vancouver Province. 


“Hot biscuits, darling! Well, well, well! 
Just think of that!” 

“Yes, hot biscuits! No, I’ve never made 
any before. Yes, I made these all by my- 
self. No, they won’t bounce if you drop 
them. Yes, I tried one on the cat and it’s 
still alive. No, I didn’t mix the cook book 
and leave out the.salt. Yes, if you survive 
this nothing will surprise you. And now, 
unless I’ve overlooked some wise-crack 
you had in mind, will you kindly put the 
syrup pitcher on the plate dear, so it won’t 
drip on the cloth?”—Life. 


* . » * 


Customer—“Ouch! This towel is scald- 
ing hot.” 

Barber—‘“Sorry sir! I couldn’t hold it 
any longer.”—Oakite News Service. 


* * * 


The Catholic Citizen of Milwaukee tells 
of a business man who dictated the follow- 
ing to his stenographer: “You can use your 
own judgment in extending credit to Mr. 
Blank. With us, the sky is the limit.” The 
dictating executive was not there to sign 
the letter when it was transcribed and it 
was sent out with a “Dictated but not read” 
note. The man who received the letter 
read: “You can use your own judgment in 
extending credit to Mr. Blank. With us, 
this guy is the limit.” 

* * * 

Jack: “That young bride worships her 

husband, doesn’t she?” 


Annie: “Well, she places burnt offerings 
before him three times a day.” 


* * * 


The Kind That Won’t Burn.—Coal Dealer 
(rushing into fire station): “Quick, come 
quick; my coal yard is on fire!” 

Fireman: “Oh, well, if the stuff is the 
same as you sold me the other day there’s 


no hurry.” 
- * * 


Stenographic Hints 


“TI heah tell you is gwine pay me dat dol- | 


lah you owes me. Is you?” 
“T ain’t sayin’ I ain’t!” 
“I ain’t ask you is you ain’t; I ask you 
ain’t you is.” 
* * * 
Seven-year-old Sammy had so great a ca- 
pacity for griddle cakes that he was a mar- 
vel to the family. 
“Have you ever in your life had all you 
could eat?” asked his grandfather one day. 
“Yes, sir,” said Sammy, “lot’s of times.” 
“How do you know when that time 
comes ?” 
“Why, I eat and eat until I feel a pain, 
and then I eat one more to make sure.” 
—Exchange. 
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Life Achievements of Thomas 
B. Walker 


seen him lovingly fondle rare art speci- 
mens that touched life sixty centuries 
past. In New York City and elsewhere I 
have seen him relentlessly following the 
clew of an art treasure, with a vision of 
having the folks at home enjoy it with 
him as a cherished trophy of the chase. 
Year by year noted artists came to pay 
tribute to his collection and help him in 
his quest of the best, for T. B. Walker be- 
lieved in superlatives. Driving through the 
parks of his home city, where the lakes 
dotted the landscape he felt that only the 
best in art should be brought to the beau- 
tiful city for which Nature had done so 
much. 

Within a few weeks of passing I saw him 
for the last time in his home. The 
old-time vigor and energy was reflected, as 
with keen mind, he envisioned what the 
Walker Gallery below his home on the hill 
might mean to future generations. 

“How I wish I were stronger and able 
to do more. There is so much for us all 
to do in the brief span of life, that I feel 
that I would like to continue to the last 
working on these things that may bring 
some measure of inspiration and happi- 
ness to others when I am not here in the 
flesh to help carry on the work.” 

The same light of achievement shone 
in his eyes that I had noted in the decades 
past. In his own home only a few paint- 
ings remained—for he. insisted upon 
giving his all and the best of his treasures 
to his Memorial. Even during the sunset 
of his busy and eventful life, he foresaw 
the future of art as unerringly as he had 
builded far better than he knew for the 
generations who follow. 


Continued from page 538 





Haiti the ‘Black Democracy” 
Continued from page 565 

to give and allowed the other side to ac- 

cept or reject it. 

With powers to collect and distribute 
revenues accruing and to direct agricul- 
tural and vocational activities, the United 
States has not had control over the two 
great important factors in advancement 
of a people,—the educational and the ju- 
diciary forces. Both branches are weak 
in Haiti. In the case of schools it was 
found in one instance that the principal 
could not read or write and that the med- 
ical director knew less about drugs than 
the ordinary housewife. 

“The American officials feel,” says the 
author, “that the teaching most urgently 
needed in Haiti is instruction in agricul- 
tural production and a training which will 
assist the peasant class to raise their 
standard of living.” 

“Black Democracy” should be an epoch- 
making book for it presents every side,— 
ethnic, social, and political that can be ex- 
perienced by a people emerging from sav- 
age conditions to independence. In his 
recital he has given us the opinions of 
Scientists, statesmen, scholars and polit- 
ical leaders of every nationality. 

In giving us a history of Haiti he has 
































What is due the public 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System recognizes the 
public requirement for a constantly 
extending and improving telephone 
service. Last year 4 million tele- 
phones were either put in or moved. The 
number of local calls not completed on the 
first attempt was reduced by 5 per cent. 
The average time for handling toll and long 
distance calls was reduced from 2 minutes 
to 114 minutes. 

During the last 5 years the Bell System 
spent $1,800,000,000 on additions, and im- 
provements of its plant. 

There is equally a public requirement 
for safety of principal and earnings of the 
stock of the American Telephone and 





Telegraph Company—the parent 
company of the Bell System. Since 
its incorporation in 1885 it has 
never missed paying a regular divi- 
dend to its stockholders, who now number 
more than 420,000. 

The very nature of the telephone business 
necessitates a single interconnected system. 
The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company accepts its responsibility for a 
nation-wide telephone service as a public 
trust. It is fundamental in the policy of 
the company that all earnings after regu- 
lar dividends and a surplus for financial 
security be used to give more and better 
service to the public. 





given us a comprehensive survey of the 
accumulated knowledge, the status and 
the moral plane of civilization in general. 


Affairs and | Folk 


Continued from page 542 


homes where they saved up picture money. 

A medium sized man, very quiet in his 
moments to himself, dark eyes, there is 
not much resemblance to the freckled-face 
newsboy of Denver. There is the grace 
of good humor in every action and move- 
ment. In a dress suit he appears like a 
Prince Charming at a Cinderella ball, or 
in a hobo make-up Harold Lloyd is Harold 
Lloyd. 

“IT never do things with the idea of 
making people laugh. I just do them be- 





cause I feel sort of funny inside and do 
what the impulse dictates.” 

The horn-rimmed glasses have a story 
all their own. 

“IT was not much of a student in school, 
but I always associated horned-rimmed 
glasses with a college boy. I never was 
a college boy, but I thought I would like to 
be one, so I am making up for lost time. I 
am acting the way I think I could have 
acted if I had been a college boy located 
on the gold ocast.” 





The CHAPPLE SERVICE 


A modern printing establishment equipped with 
labor-saving machinery and operated by skilled 
craftsmen. Let us estimate on your next order. 


Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. Boston 25, Mass. 
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““And Ken 
wants to come 
as much as I do”’ 


Ken is a good soul—he says we’re 
coming down again next month! Isn’t 
that splendid? This is such a lovely 
place; our own home could hardly be 
more comfortable. And the guests are 
so pleasant and friendly. Most of them 
seem to come every year. . . . We 
went visiting today—in the hotel 
kitchens! My first trip behind the 
scenes. It’s terribly interesting to see 
how this big place works. Clean! That 
kitchen was spotless! Ken has spoken 
several times about the excellent meals 
they serve here. But after seeing these 
beautiful kitchens, I don’t see how the 
food could he/p being delicious. 


+ 7 y 
Further information about Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall is interestingly given in 
booklet form. We would be glad to mail 
you a copy. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American Plan 
_EEDS AND Lippincott COMPANY 
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A ROMANCE OF ARLINGTON HOUSE 


By Sarah A. Reed 


A Southern colonial 
story of rare beauty. A 
most appropriate birthday 
or holiday remembrance. 
A charming tale built out 
of a bundle of love letters 
discovered in old Arlington 
House. 


Price, $2.00, postpaid 


Chapple Publishing Co. 
Boston 
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Home of the Nationat Macazine and 
“Heart Throbs” books 


A modern establishment 
equipped with labor- 
saving machinery and 
operated by skilled 
craftsmen 


We solicit your orders, 
large or small. Write 
us your needs and we 


will gladly furnish 
estimates 
952 Dorchester Avenue 
Boston 25, Mass. 











The “‘Rosa Bonheur’”’ of 
America 


or of medals from foreign societies, but 
she has the Purple Rosette given by 
France, the Rodin Gold Medal and many 
“mentions” to her credit. Her statues are 
seen in museums of all the large cities, 
including the Carnegie Cleveland and the 
Edinburgh. 

It is particularly interesting to see wo- 
men succeed in sculpture for the medium 
is none too pleasant to handle and is not 
like the subtle, easily applied tints of 
painting. In producing her equestrian 
statue the artist worked arduously, for 
huge masses of clay must be thrown from 
the tub to the frame. Thus women who 
have achieved success in this line are 
those who are undaunted by work that 
draws upon the physical as well as the ar- 
tistic nature. 


Céntinued from page 548 
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“I LIKE IT”’— 


What more can be said of any magazine 
than this? 











—**Yes sir, we certainly like it.”’ 

—*‘I do not want to miss a single number.”’ 

—*‘Il enjoy every feature.”’ 

—**The National is all right.”’ 

—‘I enjoy it more than any other.”’ 

—“‘Everything written by Joe Chapple attracts me.’’ 
—*Your magazine is good.”’ 

—*'I like your sketches of public men.”’ 

—*The National is just perfect.”’ 
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‘Through the Fog” 


By DR. F. P. MILLARD 


“Through the Fog”’ is the latest and 
probably the most popular of the 
seven books written by Dr. F. P. 
Millard. It is not a book you will 
read once and lay aside, but one you 
will read three or four times, and even 
after that, use as a reference book. 
It is full of modern philosophy and 
psychology for the layman. 


The following testimonials echo 
the sentiments of all the readers 


of Dr. Millard’s book: 


If you desire to know some of the om neces- 
sary secrets which prolong life, you shoul ssess 
this truly invaluable book. B. R. M. 


There are more good and beautiful thoughts 
iven in this book than in a hundred ordinary 
Cae put together. It is the kind of book one 
should read over and over every day and let it 
sink in. Mrs. W. J. G. Toronto 


Publishers: The Journal Printing 
Co., Kirksville, Mo. 





We Recommend These 
Books 


South America Looks at the 
United States 
By Clarence H. Haring 


A fresh interpretation of Pan-American 
relations 


Price $2.50 





Panama, the Canal, the 
Country, and the People 
By Arthur Bullard 


A new edition of a standard book 
on the subject 


Price $3.00 





Send your orders direct to 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
952-956 Dorchester Ave. 
Boston, 25, Mass. 
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Wanted: Eminent Authors 


Statesmen, Publicists, Journalists and Travelers 


Whose writings would interest EUROPE or 
LATIN AMERICA. 


To Submit Copy for Newspapers of Europe 


with the view to our marketing it abroad and in 
the United States. Fair commissions and ex- 
pert handling. Translations made by natives 
of the countries interested. (Enclose stamps.) 
(This is not open to beginners, but only to 
writers of recognized literary, political or 
scientific station.) 


Wanted: Alert Editorsin America 


who seek fresh sources for worth-while 
features—not jazz—bearing on international 
relations. No propaganda nor subversive 
stuff handled. Our European connections 
give access to the highest class of political 
and literary writers. Write for details. 


Paul V. Collins Editorial Syndicate 


Star Building Washington, D. C. 











Sheets of Cards 
make Speedy Visible Records 


Handifax—A Wonderful Invention— Helps Business 


Visualizes recorded facts to executives. 
Fifty Card-sheets show 1000 cards. 
Visible space on each card \% or 1 inch. 
Easy to analyze graphic chart “picture.” 
Color signals “flag” your attention. 
Cuts record-keeping costs 40%. 
Quick for use in reference or posting. 
As handy to use as a sheet of paper. 
Sheets of cards can be typewritten. 
Good for all kinds of records. 
Any size—100, 1,000, 10,000, 1,000,000. 
Your present system can be used. 
Very low cost—very compact. 





Send for Free Samples 





Ross-Gould Co. 
418 N. Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Agents Wanted Handifax 














La Melinda 


ITH a flavor 

so rare—an 
aroma so satisfy- 
ing that no one 
dare describe it 
except the man 
who can find new 
words. 





No. 1 
53 in. long 
Corona shape 



















No better cigars can be 
made at any price. 


La Melinda 1 «ize 


Fifty cigars are attractively packed in 
this English style cabinet made of clear 
cedar wood. Acting as a humidor, it pre- 
serves all the goodness that has been 
packed into it by the most expert crafts- 
men using the highest grade Havana 
filler and the finest shade grown wrapper. 
La Melinda is an even-burning cigar with a 


fragrant mildness so delightful that it reminds 
you of a sunny day in spring. 









If your dealer does not stock La Melinda cigars, mail a check or 
money order for $7.00 and we will forward direct to you, parcel post 
prepaid, a box of fifty of the above packing. 

M. RODRIGUEZ & CO., INc. 


MANUFACTURERS 

































SELL YOUR PRODUCT 
Direct to 


History Teachers 


Colleges and Universities 
High Schools 
Normal Schools 
Private Schools 





Our List of History Teachers in these Institutions are ac- 
curate and up-to-date. They iniicate wherever possible 
Home Addresses, Head: of Depts., and specific type of His- 
tory taught, as American, European, Modern, English, etc. 


Particulars of Quantity, Rates, 
etc., Uson Request 





We supply Educational Lists of 
all types. Send for general cat- 
alog of over 500 lists. 


EDUCATIONAL LISTS Co., INC. 


503 Fifth Ave., 612 N. Michigan Ave., 
New York City. Chicago, Ill. 
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A Book 


every red-blooded 
man should own 


~ 
SELF-STARTER 


By ALBERT EDWIN LYONS 


Every Executive wants effi- 
ciency in his helpers—he must have it 
to succeed himself. 


Every Father has ideals for his 


boy—he would pay any price within 
reason to have them realized. 


Every Educator is in honor 
bound to send his charges forth prop- 
erly equipped and inspired—a poor 
start has sent many an unfortunate to 
headlong failure. 


We Submit—A book that will 


help you with the mighty problem of 
character building and man building— 
the all important thing today—is at 
once indispensible and beyond price. 


Note Our Offer Below 


MAIL THIS CouPON TODAY 














6 MONTEREY 


North Asbury Park, N.J. 
Rescrt Hotel Pre-eminent—Directly on the Ocean 


AMERICANFLAN CAPACITY 500 SEASON JUNE TOLATE SEPT 





oot and Cold Sea Water in Rooms Golf that Lr a Zon pies ju play your best 


teresting ae Life 18-hole Golf Course certs and Dancing 
n Air Swimming Pool Fine one —yh thi 
memetels and Refurnished for season of 1927 at cost of $250,000 
SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 
Brokers Office by McDonnell & Co., Members New York Stock Exchange 
On “The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight’ 
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CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 
952 Dorchester Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


Money to be refunded if I so request. 


Name 


Address............ 








Enclosed is check for $2.00 for the Self-Starter. 











Published Quarterly SEL Annual Subscription 
Price 3/- each issue, OMeC & Three dollars, 
direct from 17-19, 


Rue Venture, 
Marseille (France). 


post-free to any 


Nbroad ~** 


History and Travel Correspondence 
Book Reviews Humor and Sport 
Music and Drama Poetry and Art 
Who’s Who 


Society and Personal News 
from Home and Abroad 


Edited by E. M. Channing-Renton, Home and 
Abroad has been rightly described as ‘‘ the 
most unique among literary publica- 
tions.’’ “There is a something indefinable 
about the magazine which gives it atmos- 
phere,” writes a subscriber in Trans-Jordan. 
‘*‘When one reads the trash that is put up ina 
lot of magazines, it is refreshing to get hold of 
one like Home and Abroad. I love anything 
that lives up from a beetle to a man, and when 
I read your magazine it gets hold of me.” 


Write for a specimen copy of this English 
illustrated review: Home and Abroad, 
17-19, Rue Venture, Marseille (France) 

















Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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You, too, will find that 


LUCKY STRIKES give the 
greatest pleasure— Mild and 
Mellow, the finest cigarettes 
you ever smoked. Made of 
the choicest tobaccos, prop- 
erly aged and blended with 
great skill, and thereis anextra 
process—“IT’S TOASTED”— 
no harshness, not a bit of bite. 


Florenz Ziegfeld, 
Famous Theatrical Producer, 
writes: 

‘As the producer of ‘The Ziegfeld Follies’ I 
know full well how important it is for my 
stars to have clear voices at all times. 
Several years ago, when I first began to 
smoke Lucky Strikes, I noticed that my 
voice remained unirritated after a most 
strenuous time directing rehearsals. I 
passed this information on to my stars 
and now we are all agreed: Lucky Strike 
is a delightful smoke and most assuredly 
protects the voice, eliminating any cough- 
ing, which often interrupts a perfect per- 


formance.” Bory 


MADE OF 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation- No Cough 





THE CREAM OF 
THE CROP 
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OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES IN THE ARMCO MILLS 








Making the iron that resists rust-fire™ 


HEN metal rusts, it is burning. And rust 
W. a fire that is costing industry mil- 
lions. All unseen, it strikes at busy manu- 
facturing equipment, tying up many a plant 
for needless repairs, piling up overhead that 
should have been profit. 

For it is so easy to avoid this waste by 
specifying Armco ingot iron for all plate or 
sheet metal work about a plant, or in manu- 
factured products. 

Here is a metal in which the impurities that 
hasten rust have been practically removed in 
the making. A pure iron thatoutlasts ordinary 
steel and other irons by long years of service 
—even under the most trying conditions. 

All equipment.exposed to moisture or cor- 
rosives—docks, warehouses, boiler tubes, 
tanks, mine cars, etc.—lasts longer and costs 
less when made of Armco ingot iron. For this 
enduring iron costs less to work because it is 
so ductile and easy to handle. 





ARMCO 


INGOT IRON 


RESISTS RUST 














The Armco Triangle stamped on every 
sheet of metal is your best ally in fighting 
rust-fire. Look for it when you build or repair. 


And in 

too, are saving the cost and 
the HOME annoyance of frequent re- 
pairs. They are insisting on galvanized Armco 
ingot iron for gutters, downspouts, metal lath 
. . . and other metal parts about a house. 
When you build or repair, look for the sheet 
metal shop that displays the Armco Sign. 


Home owners and builders, 


American Roiurnc Mitt Company 
Executive Offices: MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Export—The Armco International Corp. 
Cable Address: ““Armco—Middletown”’ 





RUST-FIRE ! The only difference between 
usting and burning is time—both are oxidation. 
You can feel and see the fire produced by rapid 
burning. But when metal rusts, the process is too 
slow to see. Rust is the “ash” of this fire. 


MADE BY THE WoRLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIAL ANALYSIS IRON AND STEEL SHEETS 
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STEIN WAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 





Rall 
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To Steinway Hall 
was awarded the 


first-prize gold medal bs fia a ee A 
of the Fifth Avenue “ee s i i ex 
Association for the 9 434 Ee -- 
best new building a. > vee poet i 
erected in the Fifth a: rei .— = Hie 
Avenue District in “er 
the year 1925 
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THE NEW STEINWAY HALL 


One of the handsomest buildings in New York, on a street noted for finely designed 
| business structures. As a center of music, it will extend the Steinway 
. tradition to the new generations of music lovers. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


109-111-113 West 57th Street Between Sixth and Seventh Avenues New York 
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Caribbeai 


Cruises 


HEN you plan to cruise south- 

ward this winter, think of the 

romance and history that clusters 
round every port of call in the Golden 
Caribbean. 


. and your memories of the past are made more 
enjoyable by the luxurious comforts of the 
present. For Great White Fleet ships are built 
especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an 
outside room open to views of sea and sky; food 
served is equal in variety and quality to that 
served in any first-class hotel. 


. and there is a fine degree of personal service 
that makes good the slogan of the Great White 
Fleet —‘“‘Every Passenger a Guest.” 


Sailings from New York and 
New Orleans twice every 
week in the year 


Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers and every. detail for 
their comfort and amusement— 
hotel accommodations, motor 
trips ashore, railroad journeys, 
sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
planned in advance—and every- 
thing is included in the price you 
pay for your ticket. 


Address Passenger Department 
United Fruit Company 
Room 1650 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


White for beaurful booklet “Canb- 
bean Cruises” and leaflets giving 


full details of Winter Cruises to the 
Caribbean 


Cuba 





Jamaica 
Havana Port Antonio 
Kingston 


10 to 24-Day Cruises to 


Col hi 1 
Cartagena 
Puerto Colombia 
Santa Marta 


Costa Rica 
Port Limon 


British 
—— Barrios Honduras 
Guatemala City Belize 


Panama Canal 


ne 
Cristobal 





Spanish Honduras 
Puerto Cortez 
Puerto Castilla 


Tela 





























LOVERS OF ESPANA! THIS If THE BOOK FOR You! 
¢ o ; 


PAIN 


THE FINEST ILLU/STR-: 

ATED WORK ON ONE 

OF THE MOST FASC 

INATING REGIONY IN 

by ALL THE WORLD...... 


JOE MiTFcCHEt_tL CHAPPLE 


Profusely Illustrated with etchings and drawings by LEVON WEST 
[' THIS BOOK the author takes you into 


the very heart of Spain, over its highways 

and byways, and conducts you into its re- 
motest regions. He introduces you into the 
courts and palaces of kings and into the 
humble homes of the peasantry, a panorama 
of castle, cathedral, tower, public building, 
edifice, a medley of Spanish and Moorish art. 


Q] Gift Book 


CAithout a Counterpart 


66 UY BIEN,” or “Very good,” writes “El 

Primo,” the Dictator of Spain, in his 
endorsement of Mr. Chapple’s effort, and you 
will say so, too. 


“VIVID SPAIN” is a book that is 
destined to command world atten- 
tion, and should be in all the homes 


of America, especially those which 
CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., bear the impress of Spanish in- 
95S Dorchester Avenue, 


fluence. 
Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed please find $ for which send The FIRST EDITION will be 

copies of Vivid Spain at five dollars the copy limited to 3,000 copies, num- 
bered and autographed by 
author and artist. 











Mail Coupon at Once 


PRICE FIVE DOLLARS 


























From France comes the gift 
of a SMOOTH SKIN 


1 gee fragrant lather! So satiny 
and firm—this new, different 
soap you asked us to make. 

“We just can’t pay extravagant prices 
for imported soaps,” you told us, “but 
the French do know what makes one 
lovely. Please make a soap just as won- 
derful—but not nearly so costly! One 
that will make our skin feel the same 
way, smooth, delicious!” 


NF DOTTIE q 
e 
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“Tt is just what we longed for™ 


So we made Lux Toilet Soap. 


Made it quite differently from the 
white soaps you are used to. 

Made it by the very method France 
uses for her finest toilet soaps. The whole 
world has looked to France for fine toilet 
soaps. For centuries ago she knew that 
her marvellous powders and perfumes 
lose their magic unless the skin itself is 
exquisite. And how grateful you were 
for the soaps she made—expensive 
though they were—your skin felt so 
satin smooth, so exquisite. 

Now the same famous French method 
makes Lux Toilet Soap beneficent toyour 
skin. Makesit firm, fine-texturedlike the 
lovely skin it tends. Bubbling, caressing 
lather —hard water on the Continent 
taught the French the secret of Lux 
Toilet Soap’s instant, ample lather. 


FOR 
FACE, HANDS & BATH 


LUX 


10 


ds 


TOILET SOAP 


PRINTED BY THE CHAPPLE PRESS, BOSTON 


Yesterday, 50c for a 
French toilet soap 

- Today the same 
luxury for roc + - 


France with her passion for loveliness 
— America with her genius for achieve- 
ment! You have Lux Toilet Soap for 
just ten cents. 


Ten cents—yet your experienced 
fingers recognize instantly the things 
you loved in fine French soaps. Lux 
Toiiet Soap breathes France even in the 
delicate, delicious fragrance. But it is 
generous, American in value! You can 
get this savon de toilette wherever soap 
is sold. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 





Instant abundant lather—always 














